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NEWS 


HE latest desperate efforts by the Foreign Ministers at ‘i 
natch some modicum of success out of total failure appear to 


have vith the usual fate. So far from progress having been 
registered there has in some respects been actual retrogression. The 
four Ministers, for example, having reached the sensible decision that 


the future of the Italian colonies should remain undetermined for a 


year, t nly immediate step needed being the inclusion in the treaty 
of a clat renouncing Italian sovereignty, the deputies who were 
commissioned to arrange details of the interim administration have 


s true that the Minister 
Italy 
treaties with those 
the drafts of the 
ninety-day cc 


Mr. Bevin has 


failed to reach agreement even on this. It 
have agr that Allied troops shall be 
Bulgaria ninety 
countr it as 


withdrawn from ind 


days after the signature of peace 


there is no indication 
accepted by the Ministers the 


little A 


yet when 
treatie ll be I 


amounts to singularly situation which 


described tudiously mild language as farcical is not made less so 
by the alternating technique of formal and informal discussions, 
each of which appears to be equally abortive. The midnight informal 
meeting on Wednesday, devoted mainly to Trieste, provided one 
slight variation, in that it produced a plan by M. Molotov which the 
other Mi: could not accept, instead of a plan by one of the 
other M rs which M. Molotov could not accept. The only 
feasible tion of the Trieste and Venezia Giulia problem, as an 
atticle on a later page Gemonstrates convincingly, is the inter- 
nationalisation of a substantial area round the port under U.N.O 
administr but the statute would have to be so drawn that thers 
could tx question of the arrangement, once concluded, being 


brought | thing by the exercise of a veto by some member of the 


incil 


conferences, 


Eleventh-hour recoveries are always possible in 
but there small that 


Security ( 


internat il seems prospect olf 


here. If t Ministers separate again with nothing achieved a com- 
pletely baffling problem will have been created. They cannot go on 
meeting a month to record new failures ‘he convocation of 
a full pe conference would offer no better prospect of success 


Yet the world cannot be left indefinitely in a condition of neither 
war nor peace. What designs underlie M. Molotov’s 
obstruct on a scale almost without parallel in international negotia- 
tion can hardly be even surmised. But the hard fact remains that so 
long as he chooses he can veto any constructive and sanative action 
by the three other major Powers. For on most of the questions 
involved they cannot act together without Russia. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE WEEK 
American Inflation 


It is generally recognised that British policies of full employment 
and trade expansion can be upset by economic disturbances originat- 


674 





ing in America. The danger is not so much of am immediate slump 
in the United States’ as of an inflationary boom there, leading t 
4 cra in a few years’ time. What is not 


sufficiently realised here 
hat rising prices in the United States would not at the “ser 
ted curse to the British economy 
loan will bu 


res 


} Tr tr 
ncture De an unmiltig At is tive 


would reduce the amount of goods which the 
But at the same time British exporters might de very well by selling 
in the American market. Just which way the be'an« 
ind disadvantage would tip in the net two or 
f could well be in favour t 
time 
American 


doubtful, but it 
After that 
the Price Control] Act 


come at cny 
received in the 


disaster might 








being grudgingly renewed for one year increases 
runaway rise in prices and an ultimate slump 
irresponsibility which the House of Representatives and the 
Senate vied with each other in limiting the powers of the Offic 
of Price Administration bodes no good for the United States or 
for the world. The function of fixing maxunun ices for foeds 


and other agricultural products has been transferred to the Secretary 





of Agriculture ; the O.P.A. 1s deprived of the power to control prices 
unless they exceed those of October, 1941, plus the average increase 
since that date; and wide rights of appeal against O.P.A. rulumgs 
have been granted to industry It was only w diffic lat a 
proposal was scotched which would have lifted price cont from 
meat, poultry, eggs and dairy produce, thus WIN Amerxan 
farmers to bid for wheat for animal feeding which other countries 
need for human beings. Mr. Truman made an ineffective attempt 
to intervene but he will probably have to accept the new Bi c 
abandon price control altogether, It is almost a matter of indiffer- 


which he does 


ence 


M. Bidault’s Task 
I rance 
Once the 


the Communists to do but 


obtained its latest Cabinet followed 


M.R.P. had raken the 


Ihe stages by which 


each other quite imevitably ead, 


there was nothing left for co-operate 
and for the Socialists to take a seat on the band-wagon The 
possibility that the Communists might take office with Socialist 
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support alone never really existed. The vote at the referendum on 
the constitution and at the general election, the hesitant attitude of 
the Socialists, and what survives of the spirit of a united resistance 
all pulled in the opposite direction. So once again the tripod has 
been set up. The M.R.P. have eight seats in the new Cabinet, 
the Communists seven and the Socialists six. Once again a super- 
ficially united but actually divided Assembly must try to produce 
an agreed constitution. A great deal now depends on M. Bidault. 
Besides being Prime Minister he carries the ex icting duties of 
Foreign Minister and Minister of Information. He has to preside 
over the drafting of a new constitution—which means making 
another guess at the riddle of what the people of France really want. 
He has to keep the country’s economic life on an even keel while 
conceding the Communist demand for an increase of at least fifteen 
per cent. in wages. And always he has to play his part in the 
exhausting negotiations for an international settlement. M. Bidault 
was a successful leader of the resistance, but it has yet to be proved 
that he is a really great statesman. The next four or five months 


will provide the test. 


Italy’s Deserts 

While the Foreign Ministers in Paris face deadlock on the subject 
of a treaty with Italy, the Italian Constituent Assembly is meeting 
in Rome to draft a constitution for the new republic. That is its 
purpose. But it does not appear to have given much attention 
to it so far The apprehension that whatever Government was 
formed by Signor de Gasperi, who is Prime Minister and leader 
of the largest party, the Christian Democrats who hold 195 of the 
556 seats in the Assembly, it would have to accept a hard peace at 
the hands of the Great Powers, has tended to distract attention from 
the business in hand. Consequently, little is heard of Italy’s 22 
years of Fascism, of her participation in two aggressive wars and 
of the correct treatment she has received since defeat forced her 
on to the side of the Allies in 1943. Instead there is much talk 
about strangling the infant republic (a crime which can only be 
committed by Italians anyway), about the iniquity of Italy’s having 
to pay for the-relief she has received (an allegation which has been 
denied, though there is no reason in equity why she should not 
pay) and about the vindictiveness of the British. All this rings a 
little hollow—particularly the last point, which sounds very much 
like belated participation in the fashionable sport of being rude to 
the British as a cheap way of being polite to the Americans and 
Russians. It is a particularly curious way to behave when the 
main Italian anxiety is to retain Venezia Giulia. It is not the 
British who contend that this region should go to Yugoslavia. If 
beggars decide to be choosers they should be very careful when 
they make their choice. 


Scrutiny of the B.B.C. 

The only really surprising thing about the recent resolution for 
a Joint Select Committee of both Houses to consider the renewal 
of the Charter of the B.B.C. was that it did not come sooner. It 
is almost impossible to find a single person who, on due considera- 
tion of the question, fails to see the need for a full and public 
discussion of the working of British broadcasting. However weil 
or ill the B.B.C. may have done since the Charter was last renewed 
in 1937, it is impossible to argue that the young and advancing 
science and art of broadcasting has produced no new questions of 
technique and organisation in the last ten years. Moreover, it is 
never safe to exempt a monopoly from regular scrutiny, and the 
B.B.C. is no exception to that salutary rule. Alternatives must be 
at least considered. Above all, the idea mus: be got rid of that the 
only alternative to the present arrangement is the horrible mixture 
of snippets of light entertainment mixed with advertising. There 
are many practicable ways of organising broadcasting and getting 
the money for it, and many of them require much more careful 
consideration than they are likely to get so long as competition in 
this country is ruled out. Most of these points were made in the 
Lords’ debate on the subject on Wednesday, though there was no 
clear recognition there of how numerous are the alternatives to the 
present monopoly. Lord Brabazon in particular seems to have 


jumped to the conclusion that broadcast advertising is positively 
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desirable. Lord Listowel’s reply for the Government was far from 
reassuring, and the forthcoming White Paper seems very likely t 
be a mere rationalisation of inertia. But enlightened opinion will be 
on the side of Mr. Churchill and the 1oo-odd M.P.s who sup- 
ported his resolution, and against the Prime Minister’s inexplicable 
statement of three months ago that no independent investigation js 
necessary. But if there is to be an investigation it must be thorough, 
The fullest possible evidence must be taken, including evidence from 
officials of the B.B.C. That will take rather more time than js 
available between now and the end of the year, when the present 
Charter expires. Renewal for one year while the necessary inquiry 
is held is probably the best solution, and perhaps two years might 
be needed to provide for the practical testing of alternatives. 


New Trade Horizons 

The time has come to raise the sights for exports. The official 
objective of exports valued at £750,000,000 in the whole year 1946 
seems likely to be attained by October, and if the monthly rate then 
reached can bg kept up the turther target of exports 75 per cent. 
above the pre-war volume is certain to be achieved in 1947. Clearly 
it will require a great and sustained effort to reach and maintain 
that level, but mere economic survival requires no less. Exports 
of machinery, vehicles and electrical equipment are already doing 
more than their share. A spurt is now required of the laggards, 
cotton and wool textiles and coal—though the attempt to revive 
British coal exports will be sadly like applying spurs to a dead 
horse. In the meantime the statistical watchdogs may well divert 
their attention to an even more important topic—the overall balance 
of payments, of which payments for imports and exports are only 
a part. In the first five months of 1946 British imports amounted 
to £494,000,000 and exports to £342,000,000. This is not neces- 
sarily alarming in itself. British visible imports will always exceed 
visible exports. The real trouble is that net income from such 
“invisible” items as dividends on overseas investments and ship- 
ping, banking and insurance services is not filling the gap. Un- 
fortunately the exact size of the deficit is not known, and until 
reasonably full figures of the overseas balance of payments are pub- 
lished observers outside Government circles will have no oppor- 
tunity to measure progress in this field. There is a clear case for 
the inclusion of a new table in the Government’s Monthly Digest of 
Statistics. 


J.P.s’ Justice 

The Government has been well-advised to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of Lord Du Parcq, to consider 
the position of Justices of the Peace, and the terms of reference 
to the Commission are wide enough to ensure that the report when 
it comes will be exhaustive. Occasional and justified criticism of 
lapses by benches of lay magistrates must not obscure the immen- 
sity of the unpaid public service that has been rendered by Justices 
of the Peace, originally in an executive and more recently in 4 
judicial capacity, through centuries of English history. The case fot 
an extensive supersession of the lay magistrate by stipendiaries is 
very far from established, though the relation between thé rwo, and 
the possible extension of the stipendiary system, is very rightly 
among the questions the Commission has to consider. Common 
sense and acquired experience, with guidance from the clerk (and 
a little from Stone’s Justices’ Manual) on the purely legal aspects 
of cases go far to equip the lay magistrate to do his work efficiently. 
But whether mayors and chairmen of district councils should sit 
on the bench ex officio, whether the present arrangements for the 
selection and removal of magistrates (whether in the latter case on 
grounds of age or otherwise) are capable of improvement, whether 
—though this is not specifically mentioned in the terms of refet- 
ence—magistrates should be drawn from a wider field and more of 
them should be women, are all questions on which the considered 
report of the Royal Commission should be of great value. The 
country J.P. of fiction, for whom the chief end of a magistrate is 
penalise poaching, is today no more than a caricature. But in many 
directions the Royal Commission will have ample scope for enquity 
and recommendation. 
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THE 


HE news that the Indian National Congress has rejected the 

invitation to join an interim government, but has accepted 
the British Cabinet Mission’s proposals for the election of a Con- 
stitutional Assembly to frame a permanent constitution for India 
is both bad and good, but the good predominates considerably 
over the bad. In the first place, the fact that Congress and the 
Muslim League have proved capable of agreeing on anything at 
all is a fact of capital importance. In the second, agreement on 
the principle of a permanent settlement in India is obviously more 
sign.ficant than agreement on a merely interim administration. A: 
the same time no excessive hopes must be encouraged by what is 
now announced. It is only on the principle of a settlement, and 
to some extent on the methods by which settlement is to be sought, 
that agreement has been registered. When the stage of discussing 
details in the constitutional assembly is, reached the position will 
once more be critical, for precisely the same rivalries and suspicions 
as have frustrated the interim settlement will be in evidence, and 
unless a new spirit has by that time been engendered the same 
obstacles to agreement may all too easily present themselves. But 
that contingency need not be considered till it arises. It is suffi- 
cient for the moment to hail with satisfaction the acceptance by 
both the great Indian parties of the British Mission’s long-term 
proposals and to consider how in the interval before a new con- 
stitution comes into being the government of India can best be 
carried on. The difficulty of solving the latter problem satisfac- 
torily must not be underrated, and it is necessary to recognise that 
failure here, resulting from radical disagreement between Congress 
and League, would gravely imperil the later and larger settlement 
for which this week’s announcement encourages us to hope. 

That indeed is in reality the crux of the situation. The conflict 
in the Congress working committee has clearly been acute, and 
there are doubtless considerable minorities opposed in the one 
case to the reject.on of the interim plan and in the other to the 
acceptance of the long-term plan. The fact that instructions have 
already been issued to the Premiers of the eight provinces where 
there is a Congress majority to nominate candidates for the Con- 
stituent Assembly is welcome demonstration of promptitude in 
action. On the other hand it is at least possible that the All India 
Congress Committee, which has been called for July 6th to ratify 
the working committee’s decisions, may decline to ratify the accept- 
ance of the long-term proposals. That may depend to a consider- 
able degree on the intuitions of Mr. Gandhi, who announces that at 
the moment he sees nothing but darkness, but exhorts his col- 
leagues to follow their light wherever it may lead. The possibil:ty 
that in the next crucial fortnight Mr. Gandhi may see a light 
which points in a different direction from the light that has 
lightened the working committee is disturbing, but it undeniably 
exists. But meanwhile the assumption is that the situation will 
remain as it is today, with the Muslim League prepared to accept 
both the interim and the long-term proposals, and the Congress 
rejecting the former and accepting the latter. It must be noted 
that the arrangement the Congress rejects was itself a compromise. 
The British Mission’s original proposal for the interim period was 
that a government having full popular support, and in which all 
the portfolios, including that of War Member, would be held 
by “Indian leaders having the confidence of the people” should 
be formed by the Viceroy. The understanding that the Cabinet 
to be thus appointed should be based on parity of representation 
between Congress and League was reasonable from one point of 
view and unreasonable from another. The Muslims could not be 
expected to accept a position in which they could be outvoted 
by a Congress majority. On the other hand, Congress, repre- 
senting a population twice as large as the Muslim, and established 
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in power in eight out of the eleven provinces as a result of the 
recent elections, could justly protest on grounds of logic at any 
rate that to give them no more than equality of representation 
with the Muslim minority was contrary to all equity and reason. 
Once more—and to assume that it is the last time would be 
to build on empty hopes—communal antagonism has thwarted 
the wisest attempts at constructive co-operation. And since each 
side can claim that logic is on its side some better foundation for 
a settlement than logic must be discovered. 

The process of discovery has not got far yet. The first Con- 
gress rejection of the interim scheme led the Viceroy to take 
the only step possible, and nominate an interim administration 
of outstanding personalities himself. Their names, fourteen in all, 
were announced on June 16th. They included five members of 
the Muslim League, six members of Congress (among them one 
representative of the depressed classes), one Sikh, one Parsee an 1 
one Indian Christian. Among the Congress members was Pandit 
Nehru, among the Muslims Mr. Jinnah. Though the proposed 
Ministers were nominated as individuals it is clear that they would 
only serve with the assent of the parties or communities to which 
they belonged. Minor difficulties—in regard to the Sikh mem- 
ber, to the Parsee member, to one Congress member who is 
Prime Minister of Orissa—arose immediately. They might have 
been overcome, but the veto now imposed by Congress on the 
entry of any of its members into the administration spells the 
downfall of the Viceroy’s plan. For the second time Congress 
has frustrated an interim arrangement. Now, with prospects for 
the remoter future sensibly improved, arrangements for the imme- 
diate future have to be devised. It will be no easy task. Since 
the Muslims have agreed to take part in the interim administra- 
tion and the Congress Party has not, it would be logical for the 
Viceroy to form a predominantly Muslim Cabinet, with the offer 
of places to representatives of such smaller sections as the 
depressed classes or the Christians. But once more logic is no 
sound foundation. Even if the Muslims would undertake so for- 
midable a task they would be working under a hail of criticism 
from Hindus, who form a large majority in the Legislative 
Assembly. In the circumstances the resolve of the Viceroy and 
the British Mission to renew their efforts to form a coalition interim 
administration by agreement after a brief interlude of government 
by officials represents rather gallant optimism than reasoned con- 
fidence, but the attempt is well worth making. 

The possibility of success in that depends on the speed with 
which preparations for the long-term settlement are carried 
through. Signs of India’s advance to self-government must be 
plainly visible. The reconstitution of the Cabinet on the old 
basis (though no doubt without any European members) would 
symbolise the static, not the progressive, and unless confidence 
in progress is established with the minimum of delay by the 
activities of the Constituent Assembly all the hopes of the British 
Mission will be stultified. Even when the Assembly does start 
work there will be difficulties enough to surmount. In the Con- 
gress debates strong exception was taken to the grouping of pro- 
vinces for purposes of the election of members of the Constituent 
Assembly and to decide on provincial constitutions and on whether 
a joint constitution for the provinces concerned shall be set up. 
The purpose of what seems on the face of it an artificial arrange- 
ment was to give the Muslims a local predominance in certain 
areas as consolation for the unattainable Pakistan, which is reason 
enough why Congress should condemn the arrangement out of 
hand. One of the more hopeful omens, indeed, is the fact that 
in spite of this Congress has given its adhesion to the long-term 
plan. The Sikhs, who are too small a body—less than six 
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million all told—to escape submergence by one or other of the 
two main parties, have an importance disproportionate to their 
numbers, but they are not in a position to impede the work of 
the Constituent Assembly seriously. If, as there is now every 
reason to hope, that body is soon in actual being the Cabinet 
Mission will have begun to reap its harvest. The destiny of 
India will lie in the Assembly’s hands. Two developments are 
almost equally possible. The old ineradicable communal 
antagonisms will once more prevail and the attempt to reconcile 
tule by a democratically elected majority with adequate protec- 


for doctrinal legislation can explain, the pace at which the 


N* THING can excuse, and nothing but the Government’s craze 
House of Commons is being driven in these days. The all-night 
sitting on Monday night, followed by a Tuesday sitting which lasted 
till 4 on Wednesday morning, was sheer folly. Whatever Members’ 
physical endurance—and many of them showed quite astonishing 
endurance—this kind of thing wears human being out. Many of 
them spent over 33 hours out of 37 in the House. The whole thing is 
To have given one extra day, or even two, to 
the Finance Bill would have hurt no one on earth. But the Govern- 
ment, having said the Bill must be through by Tuesday, insisted with 
a blind obduracy impervious to all argument. The affair, incidentally, 
won some Members unsought and easy fame. Tuesday evening’s 
papers contained pictures of Major Gwilym Lloyd George in Palace 
Yard, spruce and active after the 20-hour sitting. Major Lloyd 
George was in fact in Palace Yard ; he was notably spruce and active ; 
and it was after the 20-hour sitting. But Major Lloyd George 
had not spent the night in the House ; he had dined out on *onday 
evening, gone home to a full night’s sleep, and not having listened 

the wireless on Tuesday morning did not even know that the 
Iouse had sat late when he reached Palace Yard about 11—and 
as caught by the cameras to his complete bewilderment. Lady 
Megan Lloyd George, who had seen both night-sittuungs through 

the bitter end, was left unhonoured and unsung. 


hed ot 





. * * * 

The tribute paid to British Information Services in the United 
States by Mr. Charles Ferguson, one of the editors of the Reader’s 
Digest in a letter to The Times on Monday is important evidence, 

r it registers the appreciation of serious journalism in America 
f the unobtrusive service the B.I.S. is trying to render. That the 
service does not satisfy the less reputable sections of the American 
Press is likely enough ; it is not for them that it caters, or ought 

cater. One epigrammatic remark of Mr. Ferguson’s, that if 
e work done by the B.I.S. were any better it would not be so 
good, is worth pondering. What is meant, no doubt, is that any 
Information Service must be content mainly with a passive role, 
guaranteeing to have always available any information about British 
affairs which an intelligent American editor may suddenly require, 
but not irritating editors by pouring on to their desks a mass of 
unwanted matter which goes unread into the waste-paper-basket ; 
various national propagandists in London might with advantage 
Jearn that lesson. But a really skilful director of an information 
service will anticipate events and see that he has his information 
ready before the inevitable demand for it arises. One of the em- 
barrassments of the British Information Service in America must 
be the speeches of certain visitors from Britain which it is highly 
expedient to counter without involving the Service itself in politics. 


+} 


. . . * 
I the Southern Tyrol has found the feelings of 
f Commons constant over a period of twenty-seven 
ears. Nothing caused more concern and indignation in 1919 than 
he allocation of this purely Austrian-speaking and Austrian-thinking 
s Power (even though 


territory to Italy. Italy was then a victoriou 


ried to victory on other people’s shoulders) and the excuse for 
resting the Southern Tyrol from Austria then was that Italy 
t have a strategic fror the Brenner. That pretext will 

jt is ntended that though the Southern 
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tion for a communal minority will fail as every similar attempt in 
India has always failed ; or, fired by the possibility of the attaip. 
ment of the ideal of a united and independent India, the members 
of the Assembly will enlarge their vision to descry something 
greater than sectionalism, and work as Indians for India’s sake 
above all else. That is the goal to which the British Mission has 
striven ceaselessly to direct the aspirations of Hindu and Muslim 
alike. If it is not attained the responsibility will rest on India 
alone. British good faith in the matter has been demonstrated 
to the world beyond the possibility of challenge. 
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l'yrol remains completely Austrian through and through Italy mug 
retain it for economic reasons. Economic reasons mean the hydro- 
electric plant which Italy has constructed in the province since she 
improperly secured it after the last war. The fact is that there 
was never a shred of justification for giving the Southern Tyrol to 
Italy—as I believe Mr. Lloyd George himself came to realise when 
he visited the province some years after the Treaty of Versailles 
was signed, and saw for himself the intensity of the surviving 
Austrian nationalism there—and there is not a shred of justification 
for leaving it in Italian hands today. Mr. Boothby seems likely to 
secure the support of at least two hundred members for the motion 
he ts putting down in condemnation of the proposed transfer, but 
Mr. Bevin appears to have assented to the iniquity, and it will be 
hard for. him to shift—or be shifted—from the position he has 
taken up. 
. * . _ 

Sampling a new dictionary is a perplexing business. How should 
its merits be judged? Mainly, I think, by opening it at random. 
You get that way a fair test of the claims made in the preface or 
blurb—and also sometimes by chance a home-truth. Applying this 
method, for example, to a volume Messrs. Odhams have just 
published at 12s. 6d. I light by a kind of sors Virgiliana 

Penny-a-Liner: one who writes for a journal for a small sum per 
line; a reporter; a journalist; particularly one who pads out his 
material so as to earn more for his work. 

Duly chastened, I pursue my investigations further. The volume 
is described, accurately, as illustrated, though rather as a contem- 
porary currant-bun may wear the title of currant-bun. On the page 
already discussed there are pictures of a peninsula and a pennant, 
and overleaf of a perch (the piscatorial variety) ; I shall now know 
the first two if I ever see them. But a dictionary should be up-to- 
date. Under that test this one comes out well. “ Quisling” is there, 
for instance. So is thorium; but not plutonium. Nor is humdud- 
geon, which has been harassing me considerably of late. A paper 
which indulges in anagrams gave this as the solution of one of them, 
and though several dictionaries were persistently silent on anything 
between “humdrum” and “humectate” various irritating friends 
insisted that they had seen the thing, though as to its meaning they 
were completely blank. In the end tireléss research had its reward. 
Scott used it in Guy Mannering. It means an imaginary illness. 
. * * 7 

Sir Charles Oman was a great Oxford institution. To military 
historians, to generations of schoolboys and to those who had felt 
anything of the power and fascination of Victorian Oxford he was 
a writer of great books. To Qxford men—all Oxford men, and 
not only the Fellows of All Souls among whom he spent sixty of 
his eighty-six years—he was a concrete reality. Most people had 
caught a glimpse of his enormous figure in the vicinity of Radcliffe 
Square. Many hundreds of readers remember the well-stocked 
shelves, the smooth service and the silence of the Codrington 
Library, which owed so much to him and where he was sometimes 
to be seen surveying his handiwork. He was a Burgess of tht 
University for sixteen years, Chichele Professor of Modern His 
tory for forty years and a Fellow of All Souls for sixty years. He 
was always active and exact. Only three weeks ago the notice of 
the Whitsun closing of the Codrington could be seen on the libraty 
door in his clear, square handwriting. He has died at the ume 
when he intended to retire. JANUS. 
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THE TRIESTE QUESTION 


By MAJOR NIALL MACPHERSON, M.P. 


the Trieste question was completely overshadowed by the 
problem of Germany Mr. Vernon Bartlett aptly summed up the 
attitude of the House when he said, “I do nor believe that Trieste 
can be as important as the avoidance of an absolute break-down with 
the Soviet Union and the division of Europe into two hostile zones.” 
But is not Trieste one of the contributory factors to this threatened 
division? Is it not, of all areas in Europe, the one in which peace 
js most gravely threatened? 

On April 1st Marshal Tito stated that one of the foremost prin- 
ciples of Yugoslavia’s foreign policy was “to concentrate all our 
energies in order that Yugosiavia may realise her rights,” and in- 
cluded among these rights “ Istria, the Slovene littoral with Trieste, 
the Slovene part of Carinthia, etc.” Indeed, the recovery of Trieste 
was one of the war aims of the National Liberation movement, 
steadily inculcated into the Partisans during their campaigns. It 
was a bitter disappointment to the Partisans to find, on their arrival 
in Trieste on May Ist, 1945, that the Italian patriots were already 
in possession of the town and that arrangements had been made for 
the German troops to surrender to the British Forces. Indeed, it 
was only the unforeseen destruction of a bridge that prevented the 
New Zealand Division from reaching Trieste before the Yugoslav 
Partisans. The Yugoslavs considered that Trieste was theirs by 
right of conquest. “ We have died for Trieste,” they said. 

But theirs was a purely national struggle, and their struggle for 
the rectification of national injustices found itself confronted by the 
wider Anglo-American concept of the establishment of a new world 
order in accordance with the Atlantic Charter. Their enforced with- 
drawal a month later dealt a heavy blow to their pride and to their 
aspirations, and resulted in the abrupt reversal of their friend- 
ship with Britain and the U.S.A. The Union Jack and the Stars 
and Stripes, the pictures of Churchill and Roosevelt, disappeared 
from Yugoslavia overnight. It mattered little that it was to these 
two countries that Tito owed the supplies that he had received 
during his campaigns. From Russia he had received little or 
nothing. When the Russian Forces entered Yugoslavia, Tito had 
signalled M.E.F. to cease supplies, but a week later he requested 
their continuance.) It mattered littie that it was chiefly from the 
U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth of Nations that he was 
receiving U.N.R.R.A. supplies. “ Trieste,” he said to the Parliamen- 
tary group that visitied Yugoslavia in November, “is the key to our 
relations with Great Britain.” 


y the recent Foreign Affairs Debate in the House of Commons 


In support of his policy, Tito has made formal treaties with 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, and has visited Moscow. “ Spon- 
taneous” manifestations have taken place regularly in Trieste, 
usually in the form of organised obsequies for Slovenes alleged to 
have been victims of Italian or Allied “ violence.” The propaganda 
inside Yugoslavia has been maintained. Students are encouraged 
to march through the streets of Belgrade shouting, “ Trieste is ours ; 
Tito, our little white violet, says so!” Yugoslav spokesmen have 
even declared that a settlement that awarded Trieste to Italy would 
not last. It is impossible not to sympathise to a large extent with 
the Yugoslavs’ claim to Trieste, which is based on two main grounds: 
first that its ethnic origin is Slovene, second that as a port it forms 
an integral part of the Yugoslav economy. They add the claim that 
the workers in Trieste desire its absorption into the Federation of 
Yugoslavia. It is true that last November the Parliamentary 
visitors saw an impressive demonstration of Communist solidarity 
among the dock-workers, but recently the Italian Communists in 
Trieste have formed their own party and declared themselves in 
favour of remaining Italian. In these circumstances Professor Seton- 
Watson’s suggestion that the town should be ceded to Yugoslavia 
in settlement of her claims on Italy to reparations would be tanta- 
mount to selling Italians to an alien race. 

To attempt to settle “ownership” on the basis of the ethnic 
Origin of inhabitants would be quite as futile in the case of 
Trieste as it would be in that of New York. What matters is the 
sentiment and culture of the people rather than their ancestry. 
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Before the first world war two-thirds of the population considered 
themselves Italian, although the town was in Austria. Today th@ 
proportion of Italians is much larger. The claim based on economid 
grounds has more substance. Mr. A. J. P. Taylor quotes figured 
to show that in 1913 over 28 per cent. of Trieste railway-traffie 
was destined for or came from “lands inhabitated by Slovenes” 
(including, presumably, Venezia Giulia), while Austria and Czech 
lands each accounted for some 21 per cent. Croatia had little share 
of the traffic, as the railway between Ljubljana and Zagreb was not 
built until 1919. Trieste certainly cannot subsist on Italian traffie 
alone. It would do better on YugoSlav traffic, but it is doubtful 
if it could flourish on that alone either. 

It is certainly unnatural and uneconomic that Trieste should be 
cut off from its Slovene hinterland. But the plain fact is that 
Trieste was designed as the Adriatic port for Central Europe, and 
is now the Mediterranean port for Austria, N.E. Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, Slovenia snd Croatia. To hand the port to any one of 
those States without guarantees of non-discrimination would bs 
not only to abuse it but to put one more obstacle in the way of 
Austrian independence. Marshal Tito stated in the exposé referred 
to earlier that he would accept the internationalisation of the port. 
There is reason to doubt whether he is still willing to do so. In 
any Case, is it really practicable to separate the port, as delimited 
by him, from the town where the port administration must be 
established? 

If Trieste is to be left in the hands of any one nation, then it 
is essential that it should remain a free port and that all goods 
passing through it should be exempt from all import and export 
duties and taxes in the country to which Trieste is to belong, except, 
of course, goods destined for that country. And if Trieste is to be 
left in the hands of one nation on these terms, then it is clear that 
the nation should be the one to which the majority of its inhabi- 
tants feel themselves to belong. That this solution would not 
satisfy Yugoslavia is certain. She claims that even if the arrange- 
ment were a success so far as Trieste was concerned, and the port 
were fully used, the hinterland would be stifled through lack of 
easy access for its produce to its natural outlet. But the real reason 
for Yugoslavia’s insistence on ownership of Trieste is to be found 
in the change of orientation. When the ccuntry was dominated 
by Serbia, she was primarily agricultural—a land Power. Now the 
patriarchal régime has gone, and has been replaced by one that 
has its roots in the industrial centres. Yugoslavia aspires to become 
an industrial Power, and to carry its own merchandise over the 
world In the Dalmatians it possesses a seafaring people, but it 
owns no adequate port. Fiume and Dubrovnik are inadequate as 
mercantile ports, let alone for naval purpos:s. Yet Yugoslavia 
aspires to own both a merchant and a fighting fleet. That is why 
she is so anxious to get Trieste. 

While her aspirations can be readily understood, it is legitimate 
to ask whether, if U.N.O. is to be made effective as a protector of 
the peace, there is any necessity for smaller nations wishing to own 
a merchant fleet to seek to rely for its protection on their own naval 
vessels. Is this not primarily a manifestation of nationalism, which 


* would cost the country a lot of money without ever being really 


effective? Mr. Bevin has said that he “could not bring himself 
to hand Trieste over to Yugoslavia” since it was “ overwhelmingly 
Italian.” It may be surmised that the Slovenes in Trieste would 
come off better under the rule of Signor de Gasperi than would the 
Italians under Tito, if one allows for the rather wide interpretation 
“Fascist” by the latter. But need the town 
to any one Power, for the present at least? 
Tempers are still hot in Yugoslavia, and memories of the evil done 
by Fascists overshadow the real services rendered to the Allied 
cause by Italian patriots. Moreover, Trieste is at present the port 
of succour through which come U.N.R.R.A. supplies for the stricke 
nations of Central Europe. Can it not remain an international city? 
Could it not be placed under joint trusteeship under U.N.O.? 
Who, then, should be the trustees? Not, in my view, the Great 
Powers. Once the task of administering U.N.R.R.A. supplies te 
completed and aroops are withdrawn from Austria, there will be no 
necessity for Britain and the U.S.A. to remain there. Could not 
an experiment in joint trusteeship of lesser Powers be tried undeg 


given to the word 


be “handed over” 
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U.N.O. guarantees? Could not Yugoslavia, Italy, Austria and per- 
haps also Czechoslovakia undertake jointly the administration of 
this common asset of Central Europe in the interests of peace and 
prosperity? Surely such an arrangement would give the best assur- 
ance of economic outlets, proper treatment for minorities, the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the inhabitants, and peace in this troubled 
corner of the world 


PALESTINE AND THE ARMY 


By AN AIRBORNE OFFICER 


[This article, which came unsolicited, was received before thi 
perpetration of the recent outrages in Palestine. It represents a 
point of view which ought not to be denied expression.] 


T is doubtful whether I or for that matter any member of this 


division will again visit Jewish towns in Palestine. As a result 
of certain incidents which no doubt by now have been sufficiently 
publicised in the English Press—amongst others the murder of seven 
airborne soldiers in Tel-aviv—all such towns and settlements are 
now out of bounds to troops of the airborne division. A spontaneous 
boycott has, however, already taken place in the last two or three 
months without the necessity of confirmation from above. Two 
First, for once the senior military hierarchy 


facts emerge from this. 
f f soldiery under 


has correctly interpreted the feelings of the mass of 
it; secondly no one would sever himself from all social amenities 
and condemn himself to an unbroken sojourn in the dreary inade- 
quate camps throughout Palestine without a very strong reason 

What, in fact, has made the normally friendly and gregarious 
British soldier cut himself off so completely from the civilian popu- 
} 


Jation? Briefly it is a dislike—a very bitter dislike—of the Jewish 


population in Palestine. Anything that suggests a repudiation 
of our normal island tolerance is rarely acknowledged by the 
British public This is illustrated by our treatment of anti- 





Semitism, for, although we all fervently deny its existence amon 
English people, we know we are still capable of it in moments 
But, perhaps, through false gentility 
that it may expose weaknesses in ourselves, we tend to recoil from 
discussion of it. In the normal way, 
nificant proportions, this is not a_ bad 


of exasperation and a fear 


where anti-Semitism is of 


insi I policy Discussion 


might easil 


when anti-Semitism is as widespread and virulent as it is amongst 


aggravate a problem that is relatively quiescent; but, 


troops at the moment in Palestine, it is only th 


who continue to deny its existence and do not att mpt an analysis 


e most simple-minded 


rhe averag 


end of last September cannot be said to have had any distinct idea 


British soldier when he landed in Palestine at the 








of what the Palestine problem was. He knew possibly something 
of the Arab revolts of 1936 and 1939, and he believed that he had 
I come to Palestine to prevent another and similar revolt 
of the Arabs. Besides, as soon as he landed Haifa it was plain « 
him W e Jews, his fellow Europeans, who would provide 
him with the social amenities during his off-duty hours. Therefore 
l npathy, if it lay with either party, was probably with the 
Jews. For, in spite of the rumour amongst the Jewish population in 


Palestine, members of the airborne division were not sent on a Six- 





week uurse of intensive anti-Semitic training before going to 
Palestine This is still firmly believed even in comparatively en- 
lightened Jew circles All the British soldier was actually told 
by hi nior officers was to maintain the proverbial neutrality of 
the n ry political matters, and on no account to allow his 
private sympathies to conflict with his duty as a soldie 

Ihe Jewish population had only to show e faintes gn ol 
hos} ty, and the British soldier, as adaptat s any in the world 
would e forthwith made his temporary home in any Jewish com- 
munity 0-0} tion and friendliness would e beer ired 
Strale A I Si€ id « Je A popt I med t Zea 
Ww f c] c f 1 th wildly « 
a ¥ ed rum ed ind the n fe 
il lal« I ay que a I 
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the Jewish people in Palestine. (The Palestine Post reprinted a let 
from Truth written by a self-evident crank, who suggested a rp. 
enacting of the anti-Semitic laws of Edward I. This was quoted as 
an example of the virulent and widespread anti-Semitism now Current 
in England.) Everything the division said or did was twisted to imply 
this. In the meantime the British soldier, puzzled, kept his distance. 
Most of the denunciation in the Press escaped him. 
only of the public and private ostracism. 

The first positive step taken by the Jewish population that brought 
the British soldier nearer to his attitude of today was the blowing 
up of the railways some time last autumn. This was considered q 
trial of strength on the part of the Haganah. 
security precautions had to be taken by the administration, such as 
road-checks and additional guards at vulnerable points. The division 
was largely responsible for these. As a result of these measures, the 
worst fears of the Jewish population seemed to be confirmed, and 
the loathing normally reserved for the Government and the Palestine 
police was switched to us. This was followed by rioting and 
violence in Tel-aviv. After the police had failed to control the mobs, 
and Barclays Bank, Spinney’s Limited, the District Commissioners 
Office and the warehouse of the Palestine Light Industries (this js 
ironical to one who can remember the burning and looting of Jewish 
shops and synagogues in Germany) were burning, airborne troops 
were called out to restore order. They were stoned, baited—a 
favourite slogan was English Gestapo”—and generally man- 
handled. On three or four occasions when the rioting crowds seemed 
to be having it all their own way and to prevent even more wide- 
spread casualties, a single shot was fired at the man or men wh 
were seen at the back of a mob to be inciting it to further 


hooliganism 
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He was aware 


As a result, normal 


“ 


As a result of this, the Hebrew Press intensified its campaign 
We were third-degreeing 
suspects, of massacring innocent women and children. (Jewish pro- 
paganda, despite the vast intellectual talent at the disposal of Jewish 
organs, has never been anything more than conventional.) Even up 
to this date, however, there was relatively little anti-Semitism amongst 
the troops; but once the winter campaign of the Stern Gang, the 
National Military Organisation and the Palmach—the three most 
private armies of the self-styled Jewish Resist- 


accused of using dum-dum bullets, of 





active and aggressive 
ance Movement—was under way, and assassination followed assas- 
sination and every week brought news of a raid on a police-station or 
litary armoury, opinion amongst the troops began to harden, At 
it was the work of a minority, but slowly, 


a mi 
first it was conceded that 
despite formal denunciation from the Jewish Agency, it was revealed 
that the majority did, in fact, sympathise with these tactics, hid the 
perpetrators and resented any precautions against further attacks 


So it went on, finally culminating in the premeditated murder of 
seven soldiers of this division. 

The Palestine preblem has little 01 nothing to do with the opimea 
The Zionist cannot blame | 


of the British troops out here. his cus 


tomary aversions—the rich Arab effendi, the Christian missionary, 
the effete and reactionary colonial officjal, the hated and despised 
Palestine police or the imperialistic-minded senior officer. Nor can 
he claim that the British soldier is naturally given to anti-Semitism, 
as he might have accused the armies of certain Centra! European 
countries. True, the British troops were rot aware of the plight 
of European Jewry, which for humanitarian reasons has strengthene 
No one, unless he had actually visite 
It was, 


ned 
the Jewish case enormously. d 
D.P. camps throughout Europe, could be aware of this. 
therefore, up to the Jewis: population, by reasoned argument and 
sympathetic demonstration, to explain this to the British troops newly 
arrived in Palestine. This was not done. The question is: Why 
wasn’t it done? Why was every stupid and isolated example of antl 
Semitism seized by the Hebrew Press and given the full e 
Why, long before the attitude of the troops had 
were they continually being 


Torce & 





Jewish publicity? 
become hostile to Jewish aspirations, 
told they were anti-Semitic and denounced as such? 

One is forced to two conclusions. First, the propaganda was 
designed to drive every Jew into the belief that the Gentile world will 
ilways be alien and hostile to him, and that the only place where he 
Jewish State in Pales- 


will find refuge and welcome will be 2 wholly 
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tine ; secondly, it was designed to cement the Jewish population into 
complete solidarity behind the Jewish Agency. Zionist propaganda 
is thorough and efficient, and it has undoubtedly succeeded in both 
of these aims. 

The majority of Jews will always live outside Palestine, and it is 
not the closed chauvinistic society of Palestine who will suffer from 
this violence, but the mass of Jews who continue to live in Europe 
and in England ; for the thousands of British troops in Palestine will 
be shortly returning to their own country, and one can foresee the 
nucleus of an anti-Semitic movement in every town and village in 
Britain. I can only suppose that much the same will apply to the 
American soldiers, whose affections the Jewish D.P.s at Landsberg 
seem to have alienated. Will the political Zionist realise his folly 
before it is too late? Alas! not only has mutual distrust and hatred 
become hardened and durable on both sides, but it is likely that, as 
the moderates of the Zionist Party are ousted, as they may well be 
shortly, and replaced by Revisionists and other extremists, this in- 
tense nationalistic propaganda will increase. Reluctantly, after nine 
months in Palestine, I who witnessed the rise of anti-Semitism in 
Germany and came to Palestine with all the sympathy in the world 
for the Jews have been forced to the conclusion that, in his present 
frame of mind, the worst enemy of the Jew in Palestine is not the 
Arab, nor the Palestinian Administration, nor the British Army of 
“Occupation,” but the Palestinian Jew himself. 


THE COST OF THE CAR 


By GRAHAM WATSON 


HE private motorist is today living on his capital. His car, 

which he tenderly interned during the war, is now back on 
the road, its value steadily increasing, so it seems, in inverse ratio 
to its steadily declining expectation of life. As a result many owners 
are now faced with the problem—repair or replacement? To 
question it is mecessary to pose a second: Are the 
existing Alice-in-Wonderland prices likely to be maintained? For 
prices nowadays are more closely related to the Mad Hatter’s tea- 
party than they are to the pocket-book of the potential owner. An 
eight horse-power car which cost £140 in 1939 has rocketed to 
£300. For a ten, previously costing £180, it is now necessary to 
between £400 and £500. So long as prices remain at 
level motoring for most will still be sought through the 
1 bus-fare. Part of the increase in price is, of course, 
due to the Purchase Tax, which is based on a scale of £28 Ios. 7d. 
irst £100 of the retail price and £26 §s. 7d. for each sub- 
No useful purpose is to be served by considering 
of the 7d.) This means that on a car retailing at 
{400 the buyer contributes £107 7s. 4d. of taxable income to the 
Exchequer. It is anybedy’s guess whether the Purchase Tax may 
at some future date be repealed. It is beyond the realms of guess- 
mn certainty, that no reduction in the basic selling-price 
inticipated for some long time. It is based on the present 
cost of raw materials and the existing scale of wages. Both are 
Until one or both are considerably reduced no benefit 
will be passed on to the buyer 


answer [nis 


pay anything 


their presen 


sequent {100 


increasing 


ting to study the cost of motoring today in some 
the war the owner of a car retailing at £200 would 





protabl he end of four years trade it in for another, being 
allowed possibly £40 on the exchange. This shows a capital depre- 
cation of £40 a year, to which must be added £1o for the loss on 
interest if the capital had been invested at 5 per cent. To this cost 
o £1 per week must te added a further {1 for running expenses 
Nowadays same car would cost approximately £500, and at the 
end ur vears would probably fetch a trading-in price of £100 
Cn the some basis as before, assuming that the running costs have 
tisen proportionately, it now costs the motorist £4 a week. And 
‘or tis £4 he is allocated sufficient petrol to take him 50 miles 
This works out at approximately 1s. 7d. a mile. (There was a wai 
of indignation when railway fares rose to nearly 2d. a mile.) From 
inother angle, with income tax at 9s. in the £, it requires a substan- 


ea) in . . 
income to allow for the expenditure of £200 a year on motoring 


vhom a new car is a necessity—and for others the 
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problem will probably be largely academic—will, at the moment, 
experience difficulty in getting early delivery. Although no permit 
is now necessary there is a considerable delay in fulfilling orders. 
It is not easy to estimate the length of delay. Every manufacturer 
has a long waiting-list on his books, but this, in itself, means very 
little. Buyers, aware of the bottleneck in delivery, are frequently 
putting their names on the lists of several dealers at once, and ‘t 
is difficult for the trade to estimate the extent of this duplication. 
Production, tco, is increasing quickly, and by the end of the year it 
is estimated that it will have drawn level with the pre-war figure, 
when 390,000 cars were produced in this country annually. In the 
last computed period, January to April of this year, 44,300 cars 
were manufactured, and the ratio is increasing month by month. 
Only half of these cars are, however, being sold on the home market. 
Before the war the industry exported 78,000 cars annually, and now 
that America is, at the moment, conserving most of her production 
for home consumption, it is expected that for some time to come 
export demand will far outstrip supply. Not only is there an 
abnormal demand as a result of the war, but it is hoped to capture 
permanently many of the markets previously held by Germany. For 
instance, in 1939 Sweden imported 10,000 cars from-Germany and 
only 2,000 from Great Britain. Nevertheless, with that whimsical 
optimism which first led it to produce a seven horse-power car, the 
industry is hopeful that the Government will shortly review the 
percentage which they compel it to export and increase the amount 
for sale in this country to two-thirds of production. It is reasonable 
to assume, therefore, that before long the supply situation will be 
considerably eased. 

Admittedly the motor industry has been a long time in com- 
pleting its reconversion from war to peacetime production. But the 
amount to be done was considerable. As was to be expected, the 
bottle-necks largely occurred in the ancillary industries. Although 
it was relatively simple to convert a factory making aeroplane- 
engines into a factory making motorcar-engines it was infinitely 
more complicated with the components that complete the product. 
Added to this is the fact that there is still a shortage in the supply of 
For example, cotton, leather and glass are in 
However, 


certain raw materials. 
heavy demand for the housing and clothing industries. 
most of these obstacles are being gradually overcome, and, except 
for prices, the motor industry will soon be back to normal. 

If there is no ground for exhilagation over the immediate prospects 
before the private motorist, there is cause for national gratification at 
While it 1s evident that the length 
of their motoring life c many, be measured by the mileage 
still to be obtained from their present vehicles they refuse to face 


his irrepressible optimism. 

life can, for 

the inevitable. The me 

for example, are not 
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mbership figures of the motoring associations, 
only almost back to normal burt they are 
increasing all the time. Possibly this is due to a new type of public 
which is reputed to be now taking to the wheel. The case of a 
customer who bought a new car for £650 and paid for it in one- 
pound notes is not exceptional. It is to be feared that this class 
of buyer belongs to that growing section of the public whicb, under- 
standably, has delicate inhibitions about any examination of its 
cash-books by Mr. Dalton’s minions. 

The motorist who wishes to take his car abroad will be agreeably 
surprised to learn that in most European countries the tourist will 
experience no shortage of petrol. Switzerland and Holland give him 
unrestricted supplies and in France and Belgium the allowance is 

No comparable concession is offered to the foreigner 
these shores On the other hand there is sull, through 
difficulty experienced in getting a car across 
ich seems a pity when it is considered how many 


generous. 
visiting 
shipping 
the Channel. Wh 
vehicle-landing-craft are lying idle 


Finally a word on the horse-power tax 





As is generally known, the 
production of small 
a deterrent effect on sales overseas in 
ritish who are gluttons 
for punishment, refuse to be cribbed, cabined and confined in what 
is virtually a motorised perambulator. Now the British motoring 
associations are sponsoring a scheme to replace this system of taxation 
by another which would provide for an outright payment of £5 
of size, and a further 4d. to 
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be added to the existing tax of od. a gallon on petrol. This would 
preduce, it is estimated, the same revenue for the Exchequer, but 
jt would result in encouraging the general production and usage of 
& car more befitting the dignity and girth of the citizens of this 
island nation. It is a scheme worthy of further consideration. 


A WORD ON BIOLOGY 


By PROFESSOR C. M. YONGE 
HE war, we realise, was won by science ; the peace likewise may 
be won by it or civilisation as we know it be obliterated by this 
This science which will decide 
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same mastery Over physical forces. 
the immediate fate of man is largely the product of the physicist and 
the chemist. Small wonder, then, that has increasingly 
become identified in the popular mind with the physical sciences, 
But this country has produced a Darwin as well as a Newton, and 
science embraces the study of the living, in which man himself is 
included, as well as the non-living. It is just because they do include 
the study of the structure and origin of man that the biological 
sciences, after their initial development by the Greeks, have had a 
harder struggle for recognitfon than the physical sciences. Research 
into the properties of matter was never condemned as impious as 
was the dissection of the human body. Galileo suffered little, but 
Vesalius had to abandon anatomical research at the age of 29. 
Priestley was persecuted by the ignorant, but Darwin and Huxley 
faced vilification by bishops and statesmen at a time when the pro- 
nouncements of contemporary leaders in the physical sciences were 
received with hushed respect. Yet the fruits of biological research 
today include conquest of diseases and advances in every branch 
of agriculture, while those of physical research are overshadowed in 
every mind by high explosives and the atomic bomb. 

Inevitably the biologist has been ousted from the centre of the 
stage he occupied, not always, be it admitted, with the dignity of 
Thomas Henry Huxley, in the nineteenth century. He is now heavily 
cutnumbered, while the audience is not unnaturally more concerned 
with its dubious future than with its now generally conceded humble 
past. It is told, and in the circumstances rightly told, that to survive 
it must educate more and more physicists and chemists and provide 
ermies of highly trained technicians to man the laboratories and to 
work and service the machines. ~The importance of research in 
medicine and agriculture is admitted, but this has become increasingly 
identified with the production of synthetic drugs, of fertilisers and of 
Gevastating insecticides, with the audience, it may be incidentally 
noted, ignorant of the fact that the majority of insects are of as great 
value to man as the minority are injurious. 

The progress of research which, in a generation, has passed from 
the laboratory experiments of Rutherford to the obliteration of a 
city by a single bomb has inevitably astounded man by the evidence 
of his powers. Workers in the physical sciences see before them a 
bewildering prospect of mastery of forces extending even beyond the 
confines of this planet. There can, indeed, be no question as to the 
power which man may now command. If for no other reason than 
this, those branches of science which deal with living things and so, 
directly or indirectly, with man himself should assume a surpassing 
e triumphs of biology in the nineteenth century bred 
in certain of the successors of Darwin. 


science 


importance. Th 


an overweening confidence 


The evolution of man could be traced back to the single-celled 
protozoon ; from this it was surely but a step to primordial proto- 
plasm and thence to inorganic matter with the origin of life revealed. 


But the Bathybius that Huxley and Haeckel hailed from the depths 
1to a chemical precipitate, and, although today 

urer bridge between living and non-living in the virus, 
the progress of research reveals an ever-greater complexity in living 
he modern biologist is a humbler man than his grandfather. 
attack on the age-old problem of inheritance 
utiful simplicity. At the 
1is has led to the greatest 


The first analytical 
revealed to Mende] a mechanism of bea 
hands of T. H. Morgan and his school u 
triumph of modern biology, and affords some glimpse of the probable 
mechanism of evolutionary change. Together the geneticist and the 
cytologist have penetrated the cell to explore the chromosomes, and 


demonstrate and map along their length the genes which control 
ahe characters of the organism. But even with the gene, which some 
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think essentially similar to a virus, the biologist encounters a highly 
complex molecule, the properties of which are fundamentally 
influenced by its neighbours and by the conditions prevailing jn the 
cell. Where the physicist may impose what conditions he will on his 
subject-matter and exclude all unwanted variables, the biologist cay 
experiment only within the narrow limits in which life can be majp. 
tained and with innumerable variables beyond his control, 

The delicate equipoise of forces that finds external expression jp 
a single living organism has its counterpart in a similar balance 
between organism and organism, and between them and the physical 
forces of the environment. In a new approach to the natural-history 
studies of his forefathers, the modern scientific ecologist reveals 
unexpected sequences of cause and effect as he analyses the com. 
plexities of the balanced communities of wild life. The elaborate 
complexity of both the living organism and the community of which 
it is a part demand for evolution immense periods of time. With 
the discovery of radio-activity the old dispute between geologist and 
physicist about the age of the earth has been settled by genera 
agreement at the higher figure demanded by the former. While we 
can never know when life began, it has unquestionably been evolving 
for many hundreds of millions of years. Yet the modern species of 
man which now dominates the earth can be traced back for only 
a few tens of thousands of years. 

Possessed of these facts, the biologist cannot but view his world 
with misgiving. Man, barely out of his evolutionary cradle, ignorant 
still of the very nature of thought on which his power depends, 
hedged in on all sides by the narrow restrictions which confine all 
forms of life, has come to control incredible power. No wonder he 
blunders in its use; the greater wonder if he survives. Should he 
not do so, the next mammal to attain, by evolution, the power o 
conceptual thought may well find the explanation of the extinction 
of his predecessor in the failure of man to precede his mastery of 
the forces of inanimate matter by a like conquest of the problems 
of life itself. 


ADVANCING CHRISTIANITY 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 

T would occur to very few of us to say that the years 1914 10 

1945 constitute one of the greatest ages of the Christian faith. 
The legend of the twentieth century as an era of waning Christianity 
has been so often repeated that it has come to be accepted as a state- 
ment of fact so plain that few argue about it. This legend has now 
been challenged, examined and shattered with the completion of one 
of the greater achievements of the human spirit in our time, Professor 
K. S. Latourette’s monumental seven-volume work, A History, of 
the Expansion of Christianity, which is possibly the greatest examine 
tion of its theme in the history of Christendom. If there is expert 
and detailed knowledge to be found anywhere it is in Latourette’ 
volumes, and in his last volume, which covers the years 1914 to 1945," 
every statement is documented, and can be checked by any readet 
who thinks he claims too much. His final judgement is that, 
although in these years the Christian religion has lost some ground 
in Europe, its gains over the whole world far outweigh those losses; 
that in Europe the losses are fewer than is commonly supposed, 
and that “Christianity, far from disappearing, in 1944 was a more 
potent factor in the total world scene than it had been in 1914.” 

This statement will surprise some people, among them many 
Christians, and stagger others; but anyone can go and look at 
Latourette’s last volume and check the evidence for it. He has 
made it perfectly easy to do that. It is the sort of statement which 
is certain to set anyone thinking who reads it, and a preliminary 
reflection which recalls to memory just a few of the widely known 
facts of the present and immediate past makes one say that perhaps 
it is not after all quite so surprising as it sounds. Everybody knows 
something of the heroic record of Christian missions in China m 
the last ten years, and of the surprise of many an Australian soldict 
fighting in New Guinea and the Melanesian islands at finding most 
of the natives were Christians in fact and in deed as well as in name. 
Everybody knows how the Christian Churches in Germany wele 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
the enly institutions to offer any serious resistance to the Nazis, and 
most people could quote Einstein’s generous testimony to the fact. 
It is well known, too, that the Christians and the Communists were 
the backbone of every resistance movement ; and today it is a 
Catholic M.R.P. party in France, and another in Belgium, which 
can justly claim to be among the most powerful forces in the govern- 
ids. These are instances which the very first dip 
o the recesses of memory brings to light; and a 
of the memory would no doubt produce many 


meni of those lar 
int 





ff the bucket 
purposive Surring 
ythers. 
But it yossible to justify Latourette’s claim in a single article, 
ind unprofitable to try. Most of those who cannot quite believe 
+ would none the less wish it were true ; and they wil] certainly re- 
read his book. After all there is only 
who really wants to see Christianity 
disappear, and he secret or avowed adherent of the 
forms of dictatorial tyranny. Accepting Latourette’s claim for the 
purposes of argument, one finds it more profitable to ask what are the 
imary reasons for the great Christian advance in the stormy world 
he last thirty years. The present mania for salvation through 
an increasingly complicated ecclesiastical bureaucracy has had little 
to do with it. Most of the lands where the advance is most striking 
have been those in which invasion or famine shattered most of the 
organisation which existed. Perhaps that was a concealed boon. 
Latourette’s story brings out clearly three seminal reasons for the 
Christian advance. In the first place, it has been during these 
thirty years of world war that the Churches, especially the Anglican 
and Roman Churches, have begun to reap the fruits of what might 
be called their new missionary policy which was formulated about 
1910. By this policy the native Churches founded all over the world 
by the missionary pioneers in the nineteenth century were as quickly 
as possible to be trained to become genuinely native or indigenous 
with their own forms of government and traditions, and, above all, 
their own native episcopate and priesthood. They were not to be 
westernised, but were to become as fully independent 
Canterbury as are, say, the Churches in Canada. This 
policy is not yet completely implemented, but it has gone very far ; 
yreat success is shown by the fact that the most striking 
advances of all have been in those very lands, India and 
the most determined of all to cut them- 
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China, which were, and are, 


lves free from every kind of western tutelage. But in neither 
country has there been the least effort to produce a new and 


nationalistic Church out of communion with the parent Churches o1 
the west. This happened in Japan, but not in China or India. 

The second reason for the Christian advance in our times is clear 
when we rem that number new members of 
the Churches has come from those classes who are most completely 
ited and downtrodden. The growth in numbers of Christians 
most striking of all among the low-caste Hindus, the “ Un 
1g American negroes, and among all sorts and con- 
all of whom have been reduced by long vears 
ilmost to a common level of social disinheritance and strain 
[he fact is that the record of the world-wide Church during the 
ast in the matter of really meaning business by tne 
n proclamation of the equal value of every human soul 
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ditions 


a War 


thirty vears 
great Christia 
ind the absolute sacredness of every personality has, on the whole, 
good. The Churches may fail, and no doubt have failed, 
t Master in many ways, but not on the whole in that way ; and a 
church ch really struggles to implement the great principle of the 
sacredness of personality will always make ground rather than lose it 

But over and over again in such times as we have lived through 
the only way of implementing it has been simply to suffer with and 
‘or the people whose sacred personalities were being blasphemed 
against, and usually without any clear idea of how the sharing in 
the suffering was going to counteract the blasphemy. The Churches’ 
record of creative suffering in the last thirty has been very 
nearly unblemished. Wherever we look—in China with the Japanes2 
swarming all over it, in London during the blitzes, in Norway and 
Holland, in Melanesia, in Germany itself—when the test came, and 
when the was clearly to be “Suffer or forsake your 
charge and deny your faith,” the choice was for suffering. This was 
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damental reason for the great Christian advance in our 
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own time, It is just what we should expect, for it is a matter of 


demonstrable historic fact that the early Church conquered the 
Roman Empire very largely by what it had to say about suffering, 
and by the quality of its own suffering. Very few people really want 
Christianity to decline and perish, but very many think that this is 
happening. All the evidence points the other way. It is one piece 
of generally unperceived good news; and when properly valued, 
without complacency or boasting and with the admission, “ We are 
unprofitable servants,” it is sufficient moment to do more than 


counterbalance the world’s present weight of gloom. 


COLOGNE NIGHT LIFE 


MICHAEL LEE 

t night-life of Cologne 
cathedral. T! ire Bunker which serve the Deutzerbahnhof 
and other stations, but the Hauptbahnhof and the Dom Bunker are 
the chief centres. Between them stands the cathedral, the Dom. 
By night it looks almost undamaged and the more impressive for 
the ruins which surround it. These appear quite dead except for 
occasional cracks of light which show where there are homes, if 
not houses. (The smoke which comes from a chimney in a wall 
which has been left standing means that someone is living in the 
rubble at the foot of it.) So travellers who have to spend a night 
in Cologne—-and there are quite a number of them—stay in the 
station waiting-room or in a Bunker. Refugees, returning prisoners 
of war, displaced persons “ visiting friends,” fathers and mothers 
hoping to get sons released from internment by visits to their camps, 
even the inveterate visitors of relations—all classes and conditions of 
and children come for a night’s shelter. 

much—just canvas bunks. There used to be blankets 
which cost a 50-marks deposit, but 50 marks is a very reasonable 
black-market price for a blanket; so now there are none. Many 
of the visitors have no food-cards, or have Russian Zone cards not 
valid here, but there is ration-free soup at 50 pfennigs a bowl and 


of 


By 


OST of the legal goes on round the 


1ere 


M 


men, women 
There isn’t 


one bow! a person. It’s thin and white, but usually has some 
vegetables and sometimes a little barley or oatmeal in it. The 
bunks are for the most part set in bays off the Bunker corridors, 


but one or two of the bays Fave been boarded off for various classes 
children, another for crippled 
old people Fic 


and when they are refugees from 





of customers, one for mothers with 
prisoners of war, another for »m time to time old people 


he 





fail to wake up in the morning, 

the East, and even when they are not, this may be the happiest thing 
that can happen to them. There isn’t much Inght because bulbs are 
as scarce as everything else. The gloom is depressing, but gives 


to those who have got bunks or who doze on the benches 
The It l 


and there always 


better sleep 
in the 


infec ted 


s dis- 
on 
ind 


‘le place is remarkably clean 
municipal 
It doesn’t smell 


corridors wh 


every day, ire two nurses 


who do as much their supplies allow. 


duty 1S 
the air is fresh and warm as the ventilating plant is in working order. 
In fact, plenty of homes in Cologne offer worse accommodation than 
the Bunker, which is as good as many British air-raid shelters during 
the war and better than some 

The crowd itself is not so very different from those which were 
to be seen in British shelters. One notices the mixture of th 
respectable and the less so; the number of young men hanging 
around who have lost an arm or a leg or both, for there were many 
amputations performed by surgeons who had neither the ume nor 


the means to save limbs, and a general all-pervading air of listlessness, 
But people don’t look particularly unhappy or even underfed—yet. 
It is about 200 yards to the Hauptbahnhof. Most of stonework 


he 
tne 


still stands, and inside it is still a station, though with the swept 
and dusty shabbiness of bombed buildings which have been cleaned 
up just enough to carry on. Two trains have just arrived. One is 
a passenger-train, only an hour or so late fo-night a British 
military patrol is checking the luggage of the passengers, perhaps 
for black-market goods or for arms—no one seems to know. One 


woman’s luggé a sack of woven brown paper full of sugar-beet. 


“You boil it in its own juice and it makes something sweet for 


ige 1S 


the children.” 


The other train carries a load of prisoners of war just released from 
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French internment. Everyone is very cheerful ; they are back in 
Germany at last, not home, for many of them still have a long way 
to go, but Cologne is as good as home after French captivity, and 
they feel happy. Some of them look shaky, but their clothing and 
boots are not too bad, and few seem seriously underfed, which is 


reassuring when one remembers rumours about conditions in French 











camps. One says that things have been well enough: “ We had a 
good ¢ nandant Another s at the food improved when 
it s settled that they were going home. So they tramp away, some 
t eD Bunker and some t e station waiting-room for th 
His I C e ¢ rsc ne c) \ get ome to 
¥ € € S were 3 en y them will cease to be 
C eS « Vas n \ fe in G I ? 
s Ke, £ £ existenc \ t hope C ure, Diown 
end ! ‘ y breath of ul d bec g ever more ured 
y e eftor oO Keep on Kec 1g } 

The waiting-room is 2s warm as the Bunker and light 
stuffy. Those with chairs are sitting at small tables, and alo 
wall is a bar which sells ersatz coffee, black, in thick tumbler 
sometimes bee so ersatz. But there the likeness to a restaurant 
ends. Excerpt for an occasional glass, and sandwiches eaten out ol 
bits of newspaper, there is ne food or drink on the tables. They 
carry luggage and sleeping heads, all around on the floor and 
in corners are piles of bundles and shabby luggage, with people 
sleeping and sitting on them. One woman, who has no luggage but 

/p is squatting on the floor with her back against a 


table-leg and her two children sleeping against her sides. Her head 





has, fallen on one side, and her face is full to the light. She looks 
as though i been crying ; in sleep her face gives an impression 


f weariness and hopelessness. 


These people’s living-conditions are bad, but there is room 


for em to get worse, as on the present rations they will. But 
behind the threat of starvation, and reinforcing it, is the hopelessness 


born of having no future in which they can bdeheve Declarations 





from Berlin as to what future will be allowed to Germany will not 
lone be enough to overcome the legacy of Goebbels. For many, 
f t nost. this is not a legacy of belief in Nazism, but of 
Cisbelief in anythin g at all, which turns official news into “ propa- 
ganda.” not so much disbelieved as ignored, and makes rumour an 
} pe ce of news, which turns Nuremberg into second 
Reic ._ and which leaves the legatees with no Nazi 
but with Nazi modes of thought, since they have forgotten 
er known any < any young Germans have 
f e future It € on, And so out of the 
§ he Dom. It gives of permanence which is 
guely comforting, for it seems that rumours that the foundations 
ere cracked are untrue. For the Dom, if not for themselves, its 
< ers ec a future 


TAKING OVER 


By PAUL F, JENNINGS 


r the barracks for it. This is more complicated than 


T is our first week with our new company, and we are engaged 
n taking € 
t sounds, because taking over barracks in India is always an amazing 


squabble berween the people who had them before, your- 
the M.E.S. This is an institution 


iguial 


selves and some people called 


found in every cantonment. To some, the letters stand for Mechani- 
c and Electrical Services; to others, for Magnificent Evasion 
Society, | se, although the M.E.S. always has a perfectly enor- 
mous d full of broken beds and boxes, and to get in this yard 
practically have to have a photograph of yourself and the Garri- 

‘ Eng embracing « i ver, the M.E.S. never actually does 
é gy. There is, of course, an immense cloudy theoretical business 
é t g | ding C ps and trees and things “on its 
charge But suppose y pply to it for men to come and put 
mud <« e roof of your company stores rhis the M.E.S. quaintly 
ne oO f d way of kee] g Out the rain By 1] time it 

Ss gC € per! ‘ Sub-are d Area and Command and, for 

t I r Ww, the M er-G ( < e Ord: ce Ind a), and rmidade 
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This morning the Major says I have to go round with the man 
from the M.E.S. and the Jemadar Quartermaster from Eight Bat 
talion (the previous occupants) and take over. I do not look forward 
to this. I shall feel a little foolish going round the lines again. I have 
already been round and made a list of the broken windows, | have 
been round for cracks in the walls and white 





nts. I have been 
round and counted the beds. I had to do this again on d ScOvering 
the end that the count was supposed to include kit-boxes too. Then 


I went round again after that, because in each room the ance-naik 
called everybody to attention and gave me a crashing salute. I don’ 
* — aVii | 
nat th Teddi, oe Y _ + } 1 
know the Urdu for carry on,” and I was ashamed to w iK up and 
. ' ’ 


down merely counting beds ; so I stood in the centre of each room 


nd hoping 





nd tried to memorise it, sweeping it with an expert eye 
hat the rigid figures would think I was working out some problem in 
roof strains. But when I got outside I could never remember how 


many beds there were. So I went round again with havildar 





a notebook, and I used to mumble to him out of the corner of m 
mouth “Twenty. One broken.” I thought this looked impressive 
Moreover I am not sure (nor is anybody else } 
Battalion should hand the lines over to the M.E.S 
M.E.S. hand them over to us, or whether we 
over from Eight Battalion (although of course the 
ll 
them over from somebody this morning, because outside the office 
there is waiting a deputation of five persons—our Q., the J.Q. from 
Eight Battalion, and three babus from’ the M.E.S. The two Qs are 
already deep in an Urdu argument in which the only words I can 
The chief babu waves at the other 


the time really). However, it is evident that I 





catch are “receipt voucher.” 
two. “This man is Taps,” he says, “and this one is Electricity’ 
Full of specialists, the M.E.S. is. We move off and stop outside 
the first barrack-room. Everyone looks at me expectantly so I tum 
to the chief babu and say foolishly, “ One building. 
that?” This seems to satisfy him, and he writes down “ Building 


A/4. One no.” 


Have you got 


>1 een | 2ee 1 ° ley * } 
Electricity is also scribbling furiously, although this 


building is lit by hurricane lanterns. Taps has disappeared, no doubt 
with his pencil twisting automatically in his hands. 
When we get to the third building the Q. and the 


up for a moment and the Q. appeals to me. It is all about 
beds. It seems that Eight Battalion sent him a vou 
beds, but the M.E.S. sent Eight Battalion a voucher for 
M.E.S. (for 217 beds), the ! 


sent another voucher to Eight Battalion for seventeen more beds, 








so when he sent /iis voucher to the 


nd then Eight Battalion sent him a voucher for seventeen beds, 


hus (although this seemed a non sequitur to me) requiring him t 


sign for 234 beds, whereas in fact there are only 200, the other 
seventeen being M.E.S. beds anyway. (For the purposes of the 


argument ; you will understand that they are all M.E.S. beds really 
I point out that the voucher for seventeen beds which Eight Battalion 
got from the M.E.S. is a receipt voucher for the difference between 
their (Eight Battalion’s) issue voucher for 200 beds and our receipt 
voucher for 217 beds and that Eight Battalion cannot therefore... 
cannot what? Good Heavens! I realise that I haven’t the slightest 
idea what Eight Battalion cannot do. I must go to some cool place 
and think this out, with three wooden blocks on the table in front 
of me representing Eight Battalion, the M.E.S. and ourselves. 
Fortunately, however, I am absolved from giving an immediate 
judgement about the seventeen beds, because at this point the Q 
and the J.Q. discover that this babu is not the M.E.S. bed man, and 
that we are, in fact, merely counting buildings. They go off in 4 
huff, because if there is one thing they love it is counting beds 
Suddenly Taps reappears and thrusts a paper at me to sign. Onit 
is written “Taps 6 nos. Stand Point 2 nos.” “Is this a receipt of 
in issue voucher?” I say wisely. He looks hurt. “ Sir, it is a Work 
Note. I am going to open your stand points.” For some reason t 
I have no idea what a stand point 1s, 


“ 





makes me feel truculent 
we have been getting on all right with them closed ; so I say quite 
I will only sign for the taf 


firmly, “I don’t want them opened. 


When at last we get back to the office the Major says, “ Ah, Tump, 
finished taking over? Oh, by the way, I’ve just had a call from the 
Adjutant of Eight Battalion and he says we have seventeen of thei 
beds or something. Will you go into that? And you might 


about getting those stand points opened.” 
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By HAROLD 


Street, almost midway between Oxford Circus and 


* Oxford 


nham Court Road, the Information section of our 
Control Commission in Germany have arranged an exhibition. They 
have chosen as the site for their display the ground level of a 
bombed building, and they have enlivened this grim vestige of 
destruction with the fluttering flags of hope. It has evidently been 
their intention first to impress upon the visitor a sense of tota 
disaster and then gradually to indicate the slow labour of relief 


and reconstruction upon which they 
pose in mind, the ante-room to the 
with expert showmanship. A dim red light illumines crude frescoes 
of human misery; a small sculptured group of Displaced Persons, 
in some composite material, depicts shattered people cling- 
er in the manner of Rodin’s burghers of Calais ; throug! 
apertures the ruined brickwork one can gaze upon enlarged 
photographs of fallen bridges and sunken ships lit by the dim 
ane lamps daubed in red; from some distant gramophone 
the of the Gétterdammerung, alternating with Negro folk- 
songs, are gently relayed ; a spotlight at the end of the room falls 
upon the broken emblem of the eagle and swastika ; in the wing of 
there is a jagged hole. The visitor, thus attuned to the 
yf disaster, is then conducted to the adjoining chamber, 


are engaged. With this pur- 
exhibition has been devised 





rogeth 


ing 


in 
low 
 hurric 


strains 


the eagie 


atmosphere 





in are displayed large photographs of those Nazi leaders 
who, in the opinion of the exhibitors, were responsible for this 


There 
them is 


they al! are, yelling with demagogic arrogance, 
a picture of Himmler lying dead upon the floor 


catastrophe 


and beside 








with a blanket over his face and beside him his own death mask, 
umined. By such methods feelings of horror are imposed 
ups visitor in the hope that more tender emotions of com- 
yassion will follow. Nobody could deny that this exhibition has 
been most subtly conceived. 
* * * * 
More and more illustrations of destruction are intruded upon the 
on. Here is a woman, clasping pots and pans to her panting 
yreast, running through a burning street, the walls of which are 
about to collapse upon her; here is the Pariser Platz at Berlin, 
its elegance turned to rubble, and Schadow’s Auriga of victory stil! 
standing like some broken toy upon the summit of the Branden- 


But 








g as one passes from room to room of the exhibition 

s conscious that the lighting arrangements progressively im- 
pr he dantesque gloom of the earlier infernos gives place 
stage by stage to the more direct illumination of the statistical 
C and diagrams. By the time one reaches the main section 
ne finds that dummy figures dressed in the uniforms of the 
German fire service or Potsdam river police have assumed an 





And the final Information Room, 
which diverse maps of the British zone are suspended upon high 


ession of bright hopefulness. 





n is as shining as an April morning or as the underground 
sta at Piccadilly Circus. The visitor steps back into Oxford 
Street convinced that here is some great work which is being 
arder accomplished, that here is a vast human tragedy, the dire 
consequences of which are being averted, apparently unaided, by 
British efficiency, resolution and pluck. If it was the intention of 

bitors to convince the British taxpayer that the sums which 


ire being devoted to the feeding and reconstruction of Germany 
c in inevitable sacrifice, then assuredly the exhibition will 
achieve its puspene, But if it was meant to provide an objective 
nent of the problem as a whole, then certainly much remains 
m 1as been unillustrated and unsaid 
* 7 * . 
Assuredly one derives from these diagrams and pictures a clear 


the British 
yast twelve Apart from 
nmunicat and 

Allies and by the Germans themselves, the problem of 
luble. The British zone before 
twenty mil who 


% the difficulties with which authorities 
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destruction caused to cor 
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for their accommodation some five and a-half million houses: today 
that population has increased by some 1,181,000, whereas two 
million houses have been totally destroyed and one and a-half million 


peen 


more have been damaged beyond immediate repair. On our arrival, 
moreover, we were faced with the problem of the two million-odd 
displaced persons who had been deported to, or escaped to, the 
area under our control. Of these, 920,000 have been by now re- 
patriated to Russia and some 271,000 repatriated to France; but 


half a million still remain in our camps, and we have been obliged 
under the rotesem Agreement to accept some one and a-half million 
Germans who have been expelled from the new territory allocated 

Poland. The problem of organising, tracing, identifying, feeding 
and housing these people would break the heart of any authority. 
The stubborn determination of our Control Commission in solving 
these perplexities entitles them to our fullest sympathy and support 
Theirs is a apr task ; it is indeed right that 
the British public should learn to understand, and that they them- 
selves should feel that in the terrible difficulties of their functions 
they have behind them encouragement of their own pe 
From that point of view exhibition is to be welcomed 
applauded without reserv 


almost hopeless, 


sopl 


und 


the 
this 
ation 
* * * 7 


Much praise, moreover, is due to those who arranged the exhibi- 


tion for the intelligence which they have shown. The ordinary 
visitor is not impressed by statistics, and comparative tables of 
calories make but a vague impression on the mind. An exhibit has 
therefore been arranged which demonstrates effectively enough the 
difference between the weekly ration of the British citizen and 

accorded to the Germans within our own zone of occupation 
Obviously, it is not easy to make a precise comparison, since many 
things are rationed in Germany which in this country have, hitherto, 
at least, been exempt. None the less, a bright little showcase has 
been constructed, on the top shelf of which is shown in kind the 
sort of rations which a German hausfrau can obtain in a week, and 
ym the lower shelf of which is displayed the average weekly rations 
which the British housewife can expect to acquire. On e German 





shelf are displayed three-quarters of a loaf of black bread, a lonely 
little fish, and a minute section of sausage. On the shelf below 
are several loaves of British bread, a slightly larger although equally 
lonely fish, and a succulent beefsteak. This exhibit should con- 


vince the British housewife that, however irksome may be her own 
inconveniences and deprivations, those which assail her German 
counterpart are much more severe. These are important facts, and 
it is fitting that they should be brought home to the London public 
in a simplified form 

* * - * 


We are so distrustful all 
forms of visual persuasion. I 


contains one word of untruth ; on the contrary, 


of propaganda that we come to suspect 
am not suggesting that this exhibition 


ind 


it is factual 


One becomes conscious, none the less, as one examines the great 
maps of what was once the German Reich, as one compa he 
Russian with the other zones, as one observes the startling position 
of the new Polish frontier, that the essential problem is both wider 
and deeper than that of area administration 1ew limes which 





has been imposed upon Germany may have consequences as durable 
and as tragic as that which, after the defeat of Varus, the Empero 
Augustus was forced to establish in ap. 9. Art the exit to this 
exhibition are a row of little dioramas symbolising the achievements 
ind hopes of our Control Commissi rhrough the C 

one reads, “ the Germans learn to think for themselves.” 

do they learn to think? Through the C.C.G.,” one re 

“ German children learn the principles of democracy.” I 








do. Yet I could not bur feel that a final symbol should have been 
affixed above the exit; a large red question mark in the shape of a 
sickle 

Postag m ti Inland, 14d.; Overseas, td 
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BALLET 


The New Monte Carlo Ballet. At the Cambridge Theatre. 

THE reappearance of Serge Lifar as a dancer in London gave most 
interest to the new ballets presented by the New Monte Carlo 
Ballet company this week. He appeared only in the revival of 
Debussy’s Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un faune of which he gave an 
impressive performance, although he has lost some of his youthful 
grace and agility. This ballet created, I believe, by Nijinsky for 
Diaghilev, remains—largely on account of the ‘music—one of the 
finest of Diaghilev’s creations, but Mr. Lifar took the sense out of it 
by omitting the nymphs who drop the scarf ; La Mort du Cygne to 
music by Chopin, choreography by Lifar, is an attractive ballet chiefly 
Owing to the poignant expressiveness of the swan’s dying movements 
which are not realistic but beautifully suggestive within the formal 
convention of ballet. The dancing of Yvette Chauvire, well-partnered 
by Edmon Audran, was remarkably sensitive and_ technically 
impressive. Technically the dancers of this company are of the 
highest class and this virtuosity made Mephisto Valse danced by 
Ludmila Tcherina, Edmon Audran and V. Skouratoff an impressive 
affair, trite though the theme is. The chief novelty, Aubade, music 
by Poulenc, choreography by Lifar, is based on the familiar story 
of Diana and Actaeon, but for some incomprehensible reason the 
small orchestra used by Poulenc was brought on the stage where 
1t had no place in the decorative scheme and was merely a distrac- 
uon. Even the brilliant dancing of Renée Jeanmaire and V. Skoura- 
toff could not compensate for this strange mistake. It is possible 


touch to a classical subject—for 
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the film was over there was a feeling of satisfaction. It was good to 
see that yet another group of film-makers is remembering that films 
are made for the eye and not for the ear. ALEXANDER SHavw, 


ART 


From Delacroix to Dufy. At the Lefévre——-Daumier Lithographs. 
At the St George's Mary Potter. At Tooth’s Collection of 
the late Sir William Rothenstein. At the Leicester. 

At the top of your list put the show of French painting “from 

Delacroix to Dufy” at the Lefévre Gallery. It includes three 

magnificent Cézannes and very fine work by Seurat, Sisley, Cora, 

Renoir, Pisarro, Degas, Braque—but there, my catalogue became 59 

disfigured with pencilled expressions of delight that I will not attemp 

to discriminate, but only say that this beautifully balanced exhibition 
is the best of its size I can remember. I hope everyone will go to see 
it; the proceeds from the sale of the catalogues go to that most 

deserving of causes, the Contemporary Art Society. 
At the St. George’s Gallery there is a large show of Daumier 
litical comment 





lithographs to remind us of the depths to which poli 
has subsequently sunk. Of especial interest are the early, pre. 
Charivari prints, which include the big Le Ventre Législatif. Whence 
to the fastnesses of the Anglo-French Art Centre, where M. Bernard 
Lorjou, a contemporary French painter still in his thirties, shatters 
the peace of St. John’s Wood with his drawings and paintings. These 
pictures, fundamentally homely and realistic, although staccato in 
colour, intentionally clumsy in choice of subject and usually distorted 
with some violence, have an affinity with those of Van Gogh. They 
are pictures to be viewed from a distance, when their crudity fades 
I mistrust the calculated passion with 





into unexpected subtleties 
which the paint (which, judging by the quantities M. Lorjou uses, 
must be cheaper in Paris than it is in London) is applied, and I cannot 
agree with M. Valdemar George that his work provides a signpost 
to anything in particular. The best of his paintings and the best of 
his drawings do, however, show genuine power. 

After these elephantine trumpetings, Mary Potter’s work, now on 
view at Messrs. Tooth’s, sounds like the squeaking of a mouse in the 
transgress her limitations, let no one 


he does 





wainscot. But if she refuses to 
deny the sweet and decorative charm of her colour. W 





too much upon this but remembers to design as well—which 
her stil paintings are delightful 


enstein’s revealing collections of In 





is mostly in her still-lifes—her 

the late Sir William Roth and 
European drawings and paintings at the Leicester Galleries. The 
former, of the Rajput Schools, influenced by Persian painting, show 
a sinuous and sensuous delicacy of line and colour ; the main emphasis 
in the latter is upon John, Conder and Sir Max Beerbohm, 
whose drawings of Oscar Wilde is, in particular, superbly and 


ncomparably libellous M. H. Mipp.etox 


INDIFFERENCE 


HE same unclouded sky and murmuring sea, 
[he dappled shade beneath the wind-bent tree 
Just one short year ago since he 


Was here with me: 


S ic 
th 


27" ond 














My friend, who came to share a summer day 
Of sea and sun. We climbed the hill and lay 
Just here to rest and say 

The things friends may ; 


To drift on drowsy noontide’s flood, and fall 
To dreams, and wake to hear the curlews call. 
The murmur of the sea was like a wall 
Set round it all. 
Strange that today the sunlight and the sea 
Are still the same, 
And that no hint of grief should be, 
Save that lone curlew’s cry—yet he 
Will come no more with me. 
F. Y. WALTERS 








“THE SPECTATOR ”—Air Mail Edition 

Tue Spectator, printed on thin Bible paper and weig! 
under ore ounce, can now be sent by air mail to civilians any- 
where in Europe (except Germany) for £2 7s. 6d. per 
or {1 3s. 9d. fer six months ; and to Members oc 
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LETTERS TO 


WAR DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Part II of the War Damage Act 
react unfairly towards those who 
In the first place, compensation 1s 


realised that 


which 


Sin—It is n renerally 
1943 contains certain 

lost personal goods by enemy action. 
the basis of the prices ruling when the loss occurred. This 
it first sight to be reasonable, but, owing to the rise in prices 
rally, and 


ed real 
1 results. 


1 
Clauses 


' i on 
to be pal.t mn 


t 


furniture in particular, during the war years, 1 
Thus one who lost furniture in 1941 will receive 
less in compensation than one who suffered the same loss ir 
the 1941 victim had no reasonable oppcrtunity to replace the 
many cases was put to the additional expense of hiring 
he form of furnished rooms. The injustice of this is so 
is apparent even to the Board of Trade. In an explanatory 





1944. Yet 
goods, and 
furniture in 
obvious that it 
leaflet, PCS/14, the point is discussed, and the hope expressed that in 








« 


the future prices may be lower. It is also stated that “it is impossible, 
therefore, to make any definite premise now, but, if there should be a 
great difference in prices, the matter will certainly be considered, as was 
promised by the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade.” His 
statement is then quoted ; but it says that “it would not be right, in the 
Government’s view, to call on the general taxpayer to find money to pay 
additional compensation for the replacement of articles which are not 
necessary for a reasonable standard of life.” It is not easy to derive much 
hope from these vague statements. 

A second absurdity concerns the payment (or rather non-payment) of 
It was originally stated that interest would be payable at the 
rate of 24 per cent.; if, however, one applies for payment now, before the 
date for general repayment, on hardship grounds, one learns that, although 
the loss may have occurred six years ago, no interest is payable, and one 
forfeits all claim to interest either now or in the future. This is pre- 
intended to dissuade people from applying for repayment, but it 
is clearly a violation of the spirit of the original declaration. This also is 
realised by the Board of Trade, for in the leaflet to which reference has 


interest 


sumably 


previously been made the question of interest for hardship applicants is 
discussed ; but it is stated that “under the law as it stands this is im- 
possible, but the matter will be considered when the general payments 
re authorised.” Again, not a very encouraging statement. In addition 


constant any indication as to 
expected, and many thousands of people are 
egard to their financial position.— 


Joun A. HII 


there is a refusal to give 





‘payment may be 


te of uncertainty with 
ifford Road, 
JOBLESS EX-SERVICEMEN 


Sirz,—I is that the problem of finding useful work for ex-Serv 
men ve successfully held responsible staff or other appointm 

six years, is growing in urgency and 
g number of these men have been demobilised for 
% ten mont during which time war and other savings have dwindled, 
inticipated while 


Neu Herts 


Barne Ss. 





seriousness 





upwards 
hich was so confidently serving abroad, 
lised. This, added to the changed conditions of life in 
I real revelation to many of 
many cases of finding places for themselves and their 
nd other diffi is gradually creating frustration and 
among a type of men who are fundamentally sound. 

was said in the House of Commons recently that the 


Lolonial S > and the Control Commissions for Occupied Cou 


ch is a them), the utter 





culties, 








us spheres able to absorb suitable men of the tm 





realised that, 





question. I wonder, however, whether it is generally 





ccessful in being selected for a post in either of these 
rganisat , he is appointed on a temporary basis only, is told that he 
or any form of gratuity upon the termination of his period 





| n 


s paid a salary far less than half of what he was obtaining 








Services. Surely steps should now be taken to enable suitable 
m no longer young, and who have given of their best ! 
war, to enter Government Departments on an established 
y may start the final stage of their working life wit! 
feeling of security and confidence in the future. I should, perhaps 
it this let refers to ex-Servicemen in their early and mid 
forties More favourable conditions exist for younger men.—Your 
dedien int EX-STAFI 
PRAYER-BOOK ENGLISH 
ay In comments, in your issue of June 14th, on the article A Great 
. misunday, Mr. E. M. Norfolk raises, in effect, three points. One is 
he inte , 


eligibility of English to the mass of the people. In the petition 
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THE EDITOR 


from the West, to 


statement is made: “ Certen 





which } fers, the guarced 


of us understand no Eng but by this date the Cornish language 
was fast dying cut, and English was in common use. In Chaucer’s day, 
150 or more years earlier, William Nassyngton wrote 


But lerid and lewid (learned ignorant), old and young 


and 
All understanden English ; 


tongue 
English Social History 


join in 


he whole verse is quoted on page i of Trevelyan’ 
Mr. Norfolk affirms congregation could not intelligently 
he nev for the majority would be illiterate and unable to read 
the prayers and responses. He might have added that, if they had been 
ible to read, copies of the Book would not be available. Burt if he will 
look at his Book of Common Prayer, he will find this objection fully 
answered. In the parts of the service te be said by the congregation 
there is an apparently strange use of capital letters ; each prayer is divided 
by this into phrases which the congregation was to repeat after the minister. 
In rare cases this custom is still followed. His reference to the rubric 
before the Confession is only a partial truth. In 1549 and 15§2, it read: 
‘Either by one of them (sc. who are minded to receive the Holy Com- 
munion) or else by one of the Ministers or by the Priest himself.” The 
congregational nature of the Confession is secured by the last clause, 
which reads: “ both he and all the people . saying.” 

In the third place, he raises the question of the popular appreciation of 


that the 


service, 





the change. I was careful to limit my own reference to this to “the 
dignity of the language and the beauty of the cadences.” As to the 
unsettlement of 1549, there is little doubt that the rising in Eastern 
England was mainly dictated by hatred of grasping landlords and 


enclosures ; in our Western “commocion time,” it is quite impossible to 
decide how far economic and how far religious motives predominated. 
It has never t 


been suggested, so far as I know, that the change was univer- 


sally popular, but it is at least worth noting that Plymouth was attacked 
by the rebels, “but the Castell was valiantly defended and kepte from 


the Rebelles untyll the coming of the Lord Russell,” and that among 
























those who took refuge in the city was Edmund Drake, who bron vith 
him his son Fr s. later to become famous in our history A fair read- 
ing of the facts relating to the country as a whole seems to be that it is 
» exaggerate the gree of opposition w x the new Prayer 
Book is greeted. [ maintain that the service in which the people 
oined on Whitsunday morning, 1549, was radically different from tha “to 
which they ! stened pre ly, despite the name, in which the intro 
ction of the } on st than rt e etention f he 
old. We may be yf the cld service was retained, but 
equall ink C it was new WwW »duced 4 comparison 
or deta or which th ot e plac ; t 
evidence I Y S fait N 4 H. ¢ ARS 
St. Andr Vicarage, Plymouth 
SIR I Edw M. Norfolk S June 14 
ire rite i rved 4 endc e d 
vears wi ive DC Stat ul e he word 
We def ( endor Easte ( che vith e 
Churc Eng i close d d do m se I n 
eir es.—Yo obedie int W. ASHI B VN 
T Vicarage, Cranb Xe 
STRIFE OR REPENTANCE ? 
SiR,—Agreeing most warmly, as I do, with Mr. Home’s proposals (1) and 
2) for Palestine in your current issue, I ask him on what grounds he 
bases (3 Why are the Arabs, who have already received half a million 
Jewish refugees, to be asked to receive 100,000 more Wi “A major 
repentance and conciliation must be made” b s. Certainly 
accept Jewish refugees in this country and a reque know 
ountries will do in the same way would be exactly the gesture 
Mr. Home not press for such a conclusion to his generous 
nd truly wise proposals (1) and (2 Yours, &c 
Ba FY S noaks Ker MAUDE R 7 SHAW 
IRRIGATION IN PALESTINE 
S! The « 9 Mr. Newhouse’s difficulty seems to be that while 
I myself was working on the agricultural population engaged directly 
n ag lrure he is clude com nt de I en a Mmanu- 
id co erce O s are therefore directly com 
If we work o e tota Opulalo M Newhouse deces, 
we must reckon the n e same basis ch means tha 
mn the next twenty-five urs there x 2 ncrease of 0,000 af 
least, quoting the fig Ig " e. Mr. Ne e's nate 
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of 1,000,000 persons must certainly be reduced by at least a quarter to 
allow for the proper claims of the Arab States to the waters concerned, 
leaving, say, 750,000 against 700,000 increase. My main argument, that 
the project could not in any way be regarded as a justification for renewed 
immigration, is supported by Mr. Newhouse’s own figures. 

But once we begin to think in terms of land areas and areas protected 
and duties of water, it is very easy to get badly mixed up. For instance, 
Mr. Newhouse estimated a requirement of 1,000 cubic metres per acre 
per annum in favourable circumstances. If we were to apply this to the 
overall supply of 2,000 million cubic metres a year, that would mean 
2.000,000 acres. At four persons per acre, we should get 8,000,000 
settlers, four times the rosiest estimate even of the Zionists themselves. 
The fact is that the moment estimates of an irrigation project get mixed 
up with industry and existing rainfall, cumulative margins can easily 
become multiplied up to absurdity. That is the Zionist technique. The 
only reasonable method is to judge the scheme as an irrigation project 
pure and simple. As the result of an irrigation project, a certain quantity 
of water is made available which was not available before. The benefit 
of the project is to be measured by the additional growth of crops 
which is thus made possible, and this is in proportion to the amount of 
new water brought in. Some crops need a lor of water per unit of 
land but little land—e.g. bananas. Some, the converse—e.g. cereals. 
But the amount of water needed to produce a living for a family is 
substantially the same. Where there is good rainfall, less irrigation 
water is required, but then part of the living is provided by the rain and 
not by the irrigation water. The credit must be divided, not ascribed 
solely to the irrigation project. In Palestine itself, all land capable of 
cultivation on the rain is already cultivated, without any “ J.V.A.” at all. 
I know that in some cases the addition of a little irrigation water will 
bring an increase in productivity out of proportion to the amount of 
new water. But on an overall basis, I consider that an addition of 
2.000 million cubic metres of mew water per year should not be assumed 
for policy-making purposes to provide for more than 200,000 new people 
directly engaged in agriculture, and that this would all be absorbed by 
the existing population, It is up to the authors of the plan, or better 
still the Government, to publish full data. If they can prove that this 
200.000 is in error by something much more than four hundred per 
cent.. and if it were agreed that we need look only to the next twenty-five 
years in Palestine and let the future fend for itself, then there might be 
some grounds for claiming that economically the project could justify 
renewed immigration. The Arabs would of course claim, rightly, that the 
economic possibility of immigration is entirely irrelevant to the issue, 
but that is a different matter.—Yours faithfully, M. G. IONIDES. 

4a Launceston Place, W. 8. 


TOURISTS AND FOOD SHORTAGE 


Sir.—A curious diversity in policy is developing between the Board of 
Trade and the Ministry of Food. The former is trying to foster the idea 
that England is potentially admirably suited to carry on a large tourist busi- 
ness. On the other hand the Ministry of Food is continually inferring that 
the catering trade (on which any future tourist industry must be based) is 
composed of very doubtful and incompetent people who, far from under- 
standing their business, misuse food and profiteer. 

The very small part of the industry that consists of expensive restaurants 
and luxury hotels receives much publicity. The major part of the 
industry. however, is in the provinces and countryside catering for the 
general public at popular prices, and it cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that anv fresh restriction on caterers in the service of meals is simply a 
further restriction on the consumer. Recent pronouncements by the 
Ministry of Food leave one on the horns of a dilemma. Which is right? 
To provide the customer with the minimum of food for his money or by 
the use of intelligence in planning menus and cooking to give the best 
possible meal under existing restrictions. The attitude of the Ministry of 
Food is a direct encouragement to the mean and lazy, and as usual it is 
the unfortunate consumer who will suffer —Yours, &c., SYLVIA GRAY. 

Bay Tree Hotel, Burford, Oxford. 


PETROL RATIONING 


Si1r.—For months I have waited with growing impatience for the Press 
to take up cudge's on behalf of the motoring community in this matter 
of petrol-rationing, and it was therefore with great satisfaction that I 
read your paragraph on the subject in a recent issue. The present 
Government's handling of this matter has been characterised by that 
secrecy and evasiveness which is an all too common feature of its attitude 
to M.P.s and the public. It has become quite obvious that, whatever is the 
reason for the continued rationing of petrol, it is not the one given by 
Ministers—shortage of dollars or tankers. The real reasons are difficult 
for anyone not a Socialist to fathom, but clearly there is some Socialist 
bee buzzing in Ministerial bonnets. 
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_ The motor-car has long ago ceased to be the luxury toy of the idle 
rich, but is part of the necessary equipment of civilised life ; and jt js out- 
rageous that in so important a matter we should be continually fobbed 
off by evasions and downright untruths. If there is a sound reason for 
the continued restrictions, there is no need to conceal it. The Obvious 
inference is that the Government has something to hide and dare not be 
frank. It is to be hoped that Members of Parliament and the Press will 
continue to agitate on this matter until either a satisfactory explanation is 
forthcoming or the reductions are withdrawn.—I am, yours, &c., 

Moronist, 


BRITISH FASCISTS’ FUNDS 


S1r,—So far as I can observe, no other journal in the country has com. 
mented to the effect that my denial was untrue in the matter of the recent 
Government allegation concerning funds in the years 1934 and 1935. I 
will, therefore, deal with the only specific point which you raise in ‘Your 
issue Of June 14th. The controversy as a whole is covered at much greater 
length in the preface to a book entitled My Answer, which I am now 
publishing. The reply to your argument is very simple. All the activities 
of the British Union were always paid for direct from its own bank account 
The wage-bill and all the considerable expenditure on propaganda and 
Organisation were met by cheques drawn on that account. This account 
and all other records of the British Union from the foundation of the move. 
ment were in the hands of the Government Curing the war. I, therefore. 
repeat my question: If Italian money was paid into this account in 1034 
and 1935 how and when was it paid and through what accounts did it pass? 

If you suggest that Italian money was used for purposes not shown in 
British Union accounts, what were those purposes and what conceivable 
object could they serve? I presume that even those Conservatives who 
are now indistinguishable from the Labour Party in anything that matters 
will not suggest that I used Italian money for my own purposes, If 
malice from any quarter went so far, the answer would again be simple: 
@) my private accounts were also available to the Government ; (b) I have 
ever been taunted with being a rich man; (c) my observable standard of 
life was considerably below that made rossible Ly my own wealth, which 
can be proved to have been given in large amounts to the political purposes 
in which I believe. When such charges are made I am entitled to demand 
a precision, which would be easy if they were well founded. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s charges against the late leader of the Labour Party, Mr. George 
Lansbury, when acting as editor of The Daily Herald, at any rate lacked 
nothing in precision. He stated, inter alia, that the latter’s son, Mr. Edgar 
Lansbury, iad been asked by the police to account for the fact that he had 
in his possession part of the notes realised by the sale of the Russian 
jewels.—Yours faithfully; : O. MOSLEY. 

Crowood House, Ramsbury, Wilts. 

[It was not stated in The Spectator that Sir Oswald Mosley’s denial of 
the statements in Grandi’s letter to Mussolini was untrue ; between the 
statement and the denial readers can choose for themselves ; it was merely 
remarked that the protestation that during the war the authorities had 
access to all the British Union of Fascists’ accounts was completely uncon- 
vincing. Money can be received without going into any accounts; the 
alleged transactions took place in 1934 and 1935 under normal peace 
conditions.—EbD., The Spectator.] 


MURKY RECTANGLES 


S1r,—Johnson remarked that he considered himself a good-humoured 
man. Mr. Nicolson considers himself tolerant, but tolerance is not his 
strong suit. Did he not tell us once that in his youth he flung Doran 
Gray out of a railway-carriage window? Now, because philatelists live 
in a different world from his, and, instead of dragging fish from theit 
native habitat or bringing down birds on the wing, pursue the British 
Guiana one cent 1856, he pours scorn on their sublimation of the hunting 
instinct. Stamps are among the least inconvenient things that are col- 
lected. Unlike musical-boxes, they do not clutter up corridors and over- 
flow into the bathroom. Mr. Agate collects walking-sticks. What would 
he give for Johnson’s staff lost in the Highlands? I collect economic 
errors, and am always looking for rare ones to add to my collection. 
Hence I was disappointed by Mr. Nicolson’s article, for the economic 
error he falls into in his first paragraph is as common as the blue tuppencet- 
halfpenny 1946. If, for a few bits of adhesive paper a duke receives 4 
sum sufficient to buy a Sickert for the nation, no goods or services have 
been consumed ; the philanthropic potential has not been reduced. Indeed, 
the Sickert may have more chances of being purchased for the people 
than before, for the duke may not have felt justified in buying it tll he 
had cashed in on the adhesive paper. Mr. Nicolson regards the money 4 
in some way lost, to his “rage and sorrow.”—Yours faithfully 
Golden Lion Hotel, Stirling. H. A. TRESIDDER. 


Sir,—In your issue dated June 21st Mr. Harold Nicolson writes one of 
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the most singularly ill-informed commentaries that I have ever read. 
Mr. Nicolson is entitled to feel enraged that philatelists should exist, 
iyst as I am entitled to wonder why nene of his enraged readers has 
quietly lynched him years ago He is not entitled to write such 
statements regarding a hobby which gives to its millions of devotees all 
over the world a study embracing (in some form or other) all the arts, 
providing unequalled opportunities for relaxation and pleasure and, at 
the same time, without harm to anyone (except Mr. Nicolson). 

The following are among his wholly untrue statements: “ Nobody 
contends that the stamps are in themselves objects of aesthetic delight ; 
nobody argues that the fact that they constitute an unused block in any 
way enhances their beauty ; nor does anybody even seek to pretend that 
intact margins, both at the side and on the bottom, 
than a fortuitous and quite unimportant instance of 
survival.” “The history of these stamps is in itself a dull history.” 
“No phila itelist can really contend that the blurred and murky Tectangles 
which he loves possess any possible artistic or historic interest.” “Yet I 
resent hobbies which make no contribution whatsoever to useful knowledge 
or to physical or mental health.” Many of his other statements contain 
those hideous half-truths which so distort the real facts that they are 
worse than deliberate lies. 

It would appear to his readers that Mr. Nicolson is confusing criticism 
with slander. Mr. Nicolson should study the works of some of the more 
eminent living writets of English literature and learn their views on a 
subject about which he knows so little. He writes: “I shall remain 
angry with haar pst until I die” Iam sure that I am but expressing 
the sympathy of the majority in saying that we hope that he will not be 
angry ney us for many days.—Yours faithfully, Rosson LOweE. 

o Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


the presence of 
represents more 


Sixn—In this week’s Marginal Comment Mr. 
“To pay such immense sums of money for tiny, unusable, frail, ugly and 
wholly meaningless objects seems to me to suggest a mind which is 
adhesive and small.” The late Franklin D. Roosevelt?—Yours faithfully, 

Lismore, Monks Walk, Reigate. R. Nye. 


Harold Nicolson writes 


TRIBUTE TO BAIRD 


Sin—The death of John Logie Baird means that we have lost perhaps 
the greatest, though certainly the least publicised, scientist of our time. It 
was a great disappointment to me, and, I believe, to many others also, to 
find that in the recent Honours List, whilst his country honoured the 
soldiers, the economists and the pioneers of atomic-bomb research, he 
whose achievement was essentially one for peace-time should be ignored at 
this very moment when television is again being established as an everyday 
possibility and amenity of our life. I personally believe that discovery for 
its own sake rather than for the sake of woridly laurels is the quality of 
all great scientists. If this be true or not, we cannot now remedy our 
omission ; We can pay but a tribute of regret, and leave it to historians of 
future days to rank the name of Baird with those of Faraday, Edison and 
Marconi.—Yours faithfully, Rogert EpwarD TURNBULL. 
1§ Monks Avenue, West Monkseaton, Northumberland. 


BREAD OR BEER? 


Sik,—Licences for some 870,000 tons of cereals for brewing and disulling 
g0 on, in spite of possible bread-ratioring and the drastic cuts in feeding- 
stuffs for poultry, cattle and pigs, which must mean the slaughter of great 
numbers of these livestock. The public want to know why there is no 
appeal for a reduction in the amount of alcohol consumed.—Yours. &c., 
Shankill Rectory, Belfast. J. R. MACDONALD. 


BOOKS FOR AUSTRIA 


Sik,—There is inevitably a general shortage of recent books in English 
in the universities of Europe today, but it seems from recent evidence 
and my own observations that the need is especially acute in Vienna. 
The British Committee of International Student Service is at the moment 
laying special emphasis in its total appeal for world student-relief on 

to Austrian graduates and undergraduates, and one of the ways 


assistanc t 


it js trying to help is by supplying them with good English books on all 
subjects. If any of your readers who believe in the importance of the 
cultural link between Austria and this country are prepared to give up 


from their libraries one or more books, on any subject, published in 

Great Britain since 1939, but not of the “white elephant” variety, and 
. : 2 - - 

send them to me, care of I.S.S., 59 Gloucester Place, London, W. 1, they 


can be assured that these volumes will be efficiently packed and trans- 

Ported to Vienna, and welcomed by the struggling scholars there as a gift 

bevond all price.—Yours truly, JaMES L. HENDERSON, 
General Secretary, 


British I.S.S. Committee. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE abundance of showers this summer has given us a greener green 
to the grass and the foliage of the trees, a deeper colour to the miniature 
chandeliers of honeysuckle in the hedges, and a wild lushness, almost a 
tide-foam, to the surges of the lavish umbels that make up the population 
of the English roadside. I have never seen the oaks so luxuriant. As 
yet, the perennial plague of caterpillars has not attacked them, and all 
their springtime freshness has been fulfilled in a deep—one might almost 
call it a fanfare—glory of widespread leaves that makes them look almost 
too perfect to be real ; trees in a Constable or de Windt picture rather 
than the living creature suffering under the usual plagues of nature. 


Cuckoo Mushrooms 


Another feature of the wet summer is the variety of fungi already 
sporing in field and hedge, and even on the disgusted gardener’s lawn. 
Last week in the meadows of Oxford I found the cuckoo mushroom, as 
the early summer intruder is called by country folk. And a few days 
later I saw sdme for sale in a shop in Cranbrook in Kent. So their 
appearance is wide-spread. It is odd how one never becomes quite 
familiar with the fungus family. Perhaps it is because they are not of this 
world, but are chilly-skinned ambassadors from another planet, dropped 
on our earth during some remote disturbance within the family of the 
sun. No wonder that legend associates them with the fairies, and the 
moods of the moon. There seems to be such a significance in their 
habits, if one could only interpret that significance. Why should a 
perfect ring of puff-balls appear overnight on a lawn whose foundations 
I laid a few years ago in prosy rubble from a builder’s yard? But there 
they are this morning, inch-wide domes of creamy crepe, forming a ring 
two feet in diameter. I see them as a conjurer’s trick. But who is the 
conjurer? 


The Ghost of a Forest 


Weather of this kind makes one more than normally conscious of the 
trees. Wandering about along the southern ridge of the mid-Weald on 
the borders of Kent and Sussex, after reading some histories of the ancient 
industry of iron-founding which once flourished there, I have felt the 
spirit of the vanished forest of Anderida haunting the countryside. How 
powerful that spirit must have been in the Middle Ages, when the forest 
stretched for a hundred and twenty miles, from behind Folkestone along 
the counties into Hampshire, with a depth of thirty miles bounded by 
the North and South Downs. When Edward III paid a visit to 
Chichester, he had to employ fifteen different guides to lead his royal 
progress through the forest, for there were no roads penetrating it. A 
journey to London from the marshes of Romney or the south coast 
meant a two-day circumnavigation via Canterbury. 

How utterly removed from the noise of the human market must have 
been the few settlements of charcoal-burners, swineherds, or religious 
bodies such as the Abbey of Bayham! Even today Bayham lies cu: off 
in its wide valley by woodlands as far as the eye can reach. But four 
centuries ago! The imagination boggles. One can approach the mood 
and manner of life of those recluses only by a close attention to the 
little signs that survive today among the woodland people settled in 
clearings away from the mainroads. They give the impression still of 
measuring time by some. method other than the clock—the stroke of the 
axe, perhaps, heard distantly ; or something even more slow than that 
in rhythm. Maybe, as a present-day poet, John Arlott, 


is measured by the girth 


has said: 


“ Their time of trees.” 


In My Garden 


I gave some warning last week of impending disaster in the soft-fruit 
garden. The worst of my fears has been realised. The dreaded 
berry mildew, having got a firm hold during my week’s absence, has 
proved to be incurable with any spray, as lime-sulphur. So the 
abundance of fungus growth has its sinister as well as its fanciful side for 
me this summer. All the well-set bushes, some five years old and in full 
bearing, have had to be torn up and burned ; and I am assured by the 
expert from Wye College that the ground under them will be infected 
for eight years to come. However, we salvaged what we could from the 
harvest, carefully hand-picking the unspotted fruit and carrying it to 
the kitchen, where it has since been made into that delicious muscat 
jelly, flavoured with elder flowers, about which I wrote here two years 
ago. I intend to light a few bonfires on that tormented soil, and then 
to set another bed of strawberries there. Change and change about is 
a good maxim for the fruit garden, as well as for the vegetable beds. 


goose- 


such 


RICHARD CHURCH. 
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The Burmese 


Europe and Burma. By D. G. E. Hall. (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d 


AMONG the virtues of Dr. Hall’s book is timeliness ; there are many 
people who want to know more about Burma. Nevertheless, it 
would be wrong to expect anything here that has peculiar relevance 
to contemporary discussions between that country and Britain. Its 
theme is the attempts of European powers to establish commercial 
and diplomatic relations with the Kings of Burma so long as this 
seemed possible, and finally the British decision that the Burmese 
power must be ended. In all except the finale, the record is of 
failures—in the earlier case because the European agents were, 
with some conspicuous exceptions, a sorry lot, though their courage 
in facing discomforts and personal insults that they could not 
oppose compels respect ; in the later because they were in conflict 
with the expansionist policies of kings, some of whom were afflicted 
by inherited madness. The final harvest of this long diplomacy 
was effectively nothing. Has this any relevance for today? A 
major conclusion from this latest narrative is how little Burmese 
thought and institutions were affected by contact with the West 
before our own day. The Christian missions had a modest success, 
mainly among the Karens, but the stream of Burmese life was not 
deflected by foreign huckstering with profiteering kings. The 
Burmese official class in narrative after narrative covering four cen- 
turies appears to learn nothing ; and one wonders if anywhere in 
the world rulers so overestimated themselves and so underestimated 
the powers of the West as Alaungpaya and his peers. 

But the Burmese that we know are, in fact, new Burmese. The 
westernisation of Burma has gone at an astounding rate within a 
single generation. They have mastered our language; they think 
many of our thoughts ; they successfully operated some of our social 
and political institutions. They were quoted in the early twenties 
of this century as showing ability to make the reformed constitution 
a success. A new race of leaders has grown up, and the surviving 
statesmen of the early Reform days are generally discredited. But 
this appreciation of good, honest administration is a warrant of 
hopeful anticipation. 

Unreliability in the keeping of agreements is the theme of chapter 
after chapter of this book, but Dr. Hall’s defence of the Burmese 
attitude is sound enough. He has many stories to tell of maltreat- 
ment, but he gives equally authentic examples of Burmese for- 
bearance and generosity. This is not a history of Burma but the 
story of the European powers’ attempts to establish themselves 
Hence this unreliability is much more in the centre of the picture 
than it is in Sir Arthur Phayre’s sober narrative or in the more 
fully informed, sometimes brilliant and always adventurous History 
of Burma by Mr. Geoffrey Harvey. Dr. Hall’s witnesses are the 
disappointed seekers of benefits. A corrective is needed which is 
hard to come by. A history of Burma reflecting the judgements 
of the Burmese people does not exist. The first move towards this 
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is the digesting and interpreting of the great mass of inscriptions 
collected by the University of Rangoon to which Dr. Hall refers 
Burmese records written on palm leaf have been short-lived ; the 
chronicles are sometimes good reading, but the accepted critical 
analysis is still far off. For the last century or so there are some 
British records, but almost inevitably these miss the details that 
would reconstruct for us the life and thought of the past. There 
is nothing so impartial or informed on Burma’s past and present 
as Coupland’s valuable contribution to the unravelling of the Indian 
tangle. The situation in Burma is no doubt simpler. Prejudices 
on both sides are less deep-rooted ; and there is that fascination 
that Burma has had for most Englishmen who have lived there for 
any length of time. 

But the book is more than a record of failures and a warning to 
negotiators. Many of the early stories that Dr. Hall quotes are 
picturesque ; some are exciting. His quotations, for instance, from 
Hickock’s translation of Cesar Frederique’s story, taken from 
Hakluyt, shine of their own light. Frederique’s sober condemnation 
of Burma might be extended in a modern application. “There 
might be great store of Sugar made in the Country, for that they 
have abundance of Canes, but they give them to Elephants to eate, 
and the people consume great store for food, and many more do 
they consume in vaine things.” Dalhousie’s letters, as Dr. Hall’s 
earlier edition of them showed, are still alive. The book is good 
value even as a restricted anthology of travel literature. 

D. J. Stoss. 


The Genius of Wilde 


Oscar Wilde. By Hesketh Pearson. (Methuen. 16s.) 


Tus is a very good book. It really does give a portrait of Oscar 
Wilde which is novel, well-balanced and free from hysteria of any 
kind. It may nevertheless make the reader too enthusiastic about 
this man of genius who can be over-rated (as he is on the Continent) 
as well as under-rated as he is in Great Britain and his native land, 
Eire, which will only deserve its new-old name when it appreciates 
properly the best of its own products—of which Wilde was one. Mr, 
Pearson does well to remind us skilfully of the Niagara of wit which 
Wilde poured out in America on his famous lecture tour. Skilful 
because on every page there are brilliant remarks enough even to give 
undergraduates a headache, and yet we do not tire of them they are 
so well disposed. Wilde was not above saying the obvious. Every 
intelligent visitor to the United States eulogises the young women 
and, thus, often finds the older ones deplorable—the effect doubtless 
of their lifelong association with their husbands or lovers. Wilde 
also praised the young women, but of the men he spoke with more 
originality: “I can stand brute force, but brute reason is quite 
unbearable.” 

An excellent point Mr. Pearson makes is that Wilde never 
developed emotionally beyond adolescence, although he was intellec- 
tually mature at an early age. Those who are most critical of Wilde 
both as a man and as an artist (for their defects are identical) might 
well reflect on this ; it is emotional adolescence which was responsible 
for the weakness of his poetry (he is only a very minor poet) and also 
for the lack of substance in his plays. Emotional adolescence 
naturally is fatal to great writing, but then Wilde was not a great 
writer ; he was something quite as rare, a great personality, in that 
respect resembling Byron, and I think Mr.*Pearson has been more 
successful than any other of Wilde’s biographers in convincing us of 
this. Wilde was the first man to say: “ Nothing that is worth know- 
ing can be taught,” and his own life rather proves the truth of it 
It was a gay, spontaneous, self-indulgent life, but its spontaneity and 
gaiety were to numbers of people refreshing and stimulating. Wilde 
was human, all too human, as his wonderfully perceptive tribute to 
his mother (which Mr. Pearson has done well to print) shows. 
Thrown off their balance by Wilde’s bi-sexuality most people have 
not yet realised that there was more than has been acknowledged 
in this man who told Coquelin in Paris: “ There are no real emouons 
left—only extraordinary adjectives.” Mr. Pearson reminds us that 
however undeveloped Wilde may have been emotionally, in most 
ways he was exceedingly generous not only in his feelings but in his 
acts. Wilde’s behaviour towards people of no social importance was 
the direct one of the artist and not the indirect one of the snob, so 
it is no wonder that a John Barlas, an excitable anarchist whose gitl 
Wilde had befriended and who had fired a revolver at the House of 
Commons in protest against the condition of the world, said of him 
five years after Wilde’s death that he “ was and remains my ideal of 
a man of genius in this generation.” Nevertheless Wilde, like Proust, 
had a vivid sense of current social values and distinctions, and one 
of Mr. Pearson’s many stories which I don’t remember reading before 
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tells how Wilde left the proof-reading of Dorian Gray to Coulson 
Kernahan, who then received a telegram from him in Paris to stop 
the book. Wilde arrived and in strained anxiety enquired if it were 
too late, and on being reassured said, “Thank God! There’s a terrible 
blunder.” The “terrible blunder” was that he had thoughtlessly 
given the aristocratic name of Ashton to a picture-framer and w inted 
it changed to the plebeian name of Hubbard 

Mr. Pearson tells us that when he informed Mr. Bernard Shaw 
that he wished to write a life of Oscar Wilde Mr. Shaw replied, 
“Don’t!” But he gave as reason that Wilde was “ incomparably 
great as a raconteur, a conversationalist, and a personality ; and these 


points cannot be reproduced. I could repeat one of Wilde’s anec- 

dotes for you, but not his way of telling it, without which it would 

be nothing ; and it would be dismissed as a paraphrase of a story 
} 


by Mark Twain.” If Mr. Shaw, who knew Wilde, can think that 
the Oscar Wilde known to us is, in comparison with the original, 
no better than a paraphrase of that great comic genius Mark Twain, 

f how tremendous a personality Wilde was 







we get some notion o 
and Mr. Pearson’s biography has justified itself by being the one 
to convey most convincingly this impression W. |. TURNER 


Bishop Henson Discourses 
Bishoprick Papers. By H. Hensley Henson. (Oxford University 
Press. 16s 
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Role of the Clergy in Modern Society,” but the “ modern society» 
is that of the year 1925, when this essay was written and published 
The address on church patronage, delivered to a diocesan conference 
in 1929, denounces some evils which were modified or ended by 
subsequent legislation. 

Yet it must not be supposed that all the contents of this volume 
are of this rather archaic quality. On the contrary, here are many 
acute suggestions about ecclesiastical problems still unsolved, ang 
criticisms which have gained rather than lost in practical importance 
since the time when they were written. As wise and as apposite 
as ever are the Bishop’s remarks on Church finance, on religion and 
education, on marriage and divorce. Specially notable is his un. 
answerable plea for a revision of the Thirty-nine Articles. These, 
drafted by Parker, are virtually identical with the Forty-two com. 
posed by Cranmer. Many of them were designedly ambiguous, 
because, as Cranmer told Cecil, he believed that if only men of 
diverse views could be lured into signing his Articles, “ such a con- 
cord and quiet shall shortly follow as else is not to be looked for 
for many years.” In point of fact, their obscurities increased dis- 
sension, and if the “assent” of every beneficed clergyman to these 
sixteenth-century Articles is still to be required their thorough 
revision ought not to be delayed. 

Among others of these papers—there are no fewer than thirty- 
two in the book—is a characteristic and trenchant study of the Salva- 
tion Army and its founder, interesting sketches of Bishops Butler 
and Lightfoot—among the greatest of Dr. Henson’s predecessors in 
the see of Durham—and addresses on Vergil and Sir Walter Scott 
If these show that literary appreciation is not perhaps the Bishop's 
strongest suit, at least they lend variety to his work, and come as 
a welcome change from the more numerous controversial pages 
It seems ungrateful to find any fault with a book which brings the 
reader into touch with a thinker so indubitably sincere and s 
convincingly brilliant. But if it leaves his friends slightly dissatisfied, 
this is because, like the rest of his published writings, it tends t 





t 


asise only one aspect of his rich personality. It reveals the 
combatant, but it renews a longing for a book by Dr. Henson 
hich for once he would cease to declaim from a platform, and 


chat and chuckle, as only he can, from a fireside armchair 
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The Man of Action 


* General de Gaulle. Morceaux Choisis.’ 


Gaulmier. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Arrangés par Jean 





THE man who recently said, “I am not suited to deal 

















squalls, but with great tempests,” is the same one who eighteen 
years ago was-already committing to paper his day-dreams about 
powe and leadership. ‘This book, 98 | g 
wn ¢ c French, isa t of General de G e’s 
and ges sinc It 1 als the Ge al’s er 
yws fresh light on his by no means easy character. It shows, to 
how the course of studying military commanders, from Alexander 
Great to Lud 1, he has come to identify himself inward 
w certair to develop a type of behaviour whic 
frankly and almost naively regards as inseparable from the exercise 
of authority. “ L’essence du Prestige est l’impression produite pr 
le chef qu'il revét un caractére extraordinaire, que sa personne 4 


quelque chose d’insaisissable, de mystérieux qui lui est pr 


For General de Gaulle it is extremely important that every leader 








should be “impenetrable” and capable of moral isolation so that! 
may create an impression of mystery and secrecy The natura 
eader, “ assuré dans ses jugements et conscient de sa force, ne cede 
rien au désir de plaire,” the author artlessly remarks ten years Deior 

tings with President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. H 

does not allow concessions to mere politeness, for mmeé 

ie caractére incorpore a sa personne la rigueur propre a l'effort. Le 
ibordonnés V’éprouvent et, parfois, ils en gémissent. D ailleurs, uw 
tel chef est distant, car l’autorité ne va pas sans prestige, mi le prestige 
sans éloignement. Au-dessous de lui, lon murmure tout bas de 82 
hauteur et de ses exigences. Mais, dans l’action, plus de nseurs 
I lontés, les espoirs, s’orientent vers lui comme le fer ver la- 
mant. Vienne la crise, c’est lui que l’on suit, qui léve le fardeau 4 
S pr pres bras ” Howse ver, nobles sé oblig« and ” la confiance de 
petits exalte V-homme de caractére.” General de Gaulle then analys®s 
nature of character. The Leader must exercise “ un magne 

tis” le confiance et méme d’illusion.” All his orders must 8 
[ on of elevation. “JI lui faut viser haut, voir grand yuger 

lay General de Gaulle lays down, glimpsing the obviot ; 
“me se cor it guere sans une forte dose ad egorsmeé 
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by virtue of the implied greatness of their actions rather than for 
profit. Their fame will be measured less by the utility of their work 
than by its extent, and, if reason blames them at times, sentiment will 
exalt them. 

General de Gaulle can be critical of the profession of arms. “ Les 
armes furent, de tous temps, les instruments de la barbarie. Elles ont 
assuré contre l’esprit le triomphe de la matiére, et de la plus pesante. 
Constamment la raison en fut opprimée, le jugement bafoué, le talent 
meurtri. Point d’erreurs qu’elles n’aient défendues, point d’ignorants 
qui n’y recourussent, point de brutes qui ne les aient brandies.” 
Nevertheless, at the call of arms science and art have furnished 
sources of knowledge and inspiration; not only Lucifer but the 
Archangel Gabriel carried a sword. 

In January, 1940, we find General de Gaulle attacking the “ phoney 
war.” He describes the feeling of impotence among the 5,000,000 
young Frenchmen who, though nominally in the war, were taking no 
active part in hostilities. This spirit, he found, four months before 
his appointment as Under-Secretary of State for War, was spreading 
from the rank and file to the leaders of the nation itself. He accu- 
rately diagnosed the disease, and his forecast was borne out by what 
happened later. “ Si le régime actuel n’était pas bientét radicalement 
changé, nous nous verrions . . . exposés a4 un grave affaissement du 
moral dans l'armée et dans le pays,” were his words. On June 18th 
he was in London, trying to remedy the “grave breakdown of 
morale” which he had correctly anticipated. 

The book ends with a series of extracts from General de Gaulle’s 
best-known speeches and messages. BERNARD FOLEY. 


Scenes from Life 
Prelude to the Russian Campaign. By Grigoire Gafencu. (Frederick 
Muller. 18s.) 
It would be hard to find more salutary reading about the present 
state of Europe than this analysis by M. Grigore Gafencu, written 
before the defeat of Germany, of the diplomatic history of the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact and the subsequent German attack on the 
U.S.S.R. It is a commentary on our present confusion that, for 
clarification of our current problems, we should be well advised to 
turn for a moment from the manoeuvres of the Big Three within 
the artificial framework of the Security Council and contemplate 
the state of Europe immediately before, and during, her calamitous 
disintegration. Nobody could wish for a more enlightened com- 
mentator than M. Gafencu, and it is indeed remarkable that this 
most wise, detached and human account of the perjured diplomacy 
of those fatal years should come, not from an onlooker far from the 
game, but from the unfortunate with the ball at the very bottom 
of the scrum—the ball in this case being, let us say, the Mouths of 
the Danube. For M. Gafencu was Rumanian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs from 1938 until his resignation and voluntariy exile when his 
country finally gave herself to Germany. He returned to politics, 
reluctantly, in order to represent his country in Moscow in a last 
attempt to save for her a body to which her soul might one day 
return. But of course he had not a ghost of a chance, and Rumania, 
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together with the many other minor Powers which, once upon 
time, combined to constitute both the body and soul of Europe, 
was engulted in the conflict between two Powers who have never 
understood what Europe means: Germany, because she has no roots 
anywhere and is perpetually looking for a promised land ; Russia, 
because, as M. Gafencu remarks, she lacks in her make-up any sense 
of limits and, left to herself, follows the line of least resistance t¢ 
infinity, like the sea. The main part of M. Gafencu’s book, which 
should be widely read and pondered, is a-detailed record, edged with 
irony and warmed by philosophy, of precisely what happened to 
Eastern Europe from the appearance of Ribbentrop in Moscow to 
the German invasion, and with strong emphasis on the Napoleonic 
analogy. But because it is not the account of a historian limited to 
archives and eye-witness reports, but is itself an eye-witness report, 
studded with the most delicate and revealing character sketches and 
“scenes from life,” including among their principal actors some of 
whom, such as M. Molotov, continue to occupy the front of the 
stage, and because, throughout, the drama is seen in terms of the 
people who made it and not in terms of abstract “ nations,” it may 
be readily extended in the imaginaiion to illuminate the most imme- 
diate problems of the moment, which, in considerable detail, 
M. Gafencu seems to have foreseen. 

The second part of this book is about the fate of the small nations 
of Europe—in other words, of Europe. Here M. Gafencu allows 
himself to speculate about the future, which is now the present, 
and which, as such, confirms the quality of his foresight. Not that 
he goes in for a particular programme. On the contrary, once he 
has put an unanswerable case against the “zones of influence” 
proposition, he is content to encourage a state of mind. What he 
gives us, in effect, is a valuable reminder that Europe once existed, 
that we all took some pride in her, and that, without anybedy 
noticing, she has ceased to exist. I feel that if M. Gafencu cou'd 
add a postscript to his pre-Potsdam reflections he would ask us, 
modestly but with great power of controlled emotion, to make up 
our minds whether we still think the idea of Europe is a good idea, 
and, if we do, to take the necessary steps about her frontiers ; but, 
if we decide that it is a bad idea, to stop pretending, to say so once 
and for all, and put Europe out of her agony. With official Three- 
Power domination, the rest of the world would at least know where 
it stood, and could watch with comparative detachment the action of 
the Law of Diminishing Nigger Boys, which would sooner or later 
turn Three into One. EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


The Heart of Arabia 


Arabia Phoenix. By Gerald de Gaury. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


THIS is an account of a journey made by the author in 1035, when 
he accompanied Sir Andrew Ryan, the first British Minister to the 
court of King Ibn Saud, on the long but fascinating desert journey 
from Ugair on the Persian Gulf to Jedda on the Red Sea where, as 
Doughty noted, “ The Frankish Consuls live in the pallid solitude of 
their Palaces.” It is an extremely good account—more serious in 
purpose, more objective in manner and of vastly less ephemeral 
value than the average modern travel-book. Lt.-Col. de Gaury is 
an expert whose keen eye for detail in no way blurs his sense of 
perspective, and he presents a just and singularly attractive picture 
of the kingdom which he traversed and of its ruler. 

Lt.-Col. de Gaury rates King Ibn Saud’s capabilities extremely 
high. “ Arabia, from the northern end of the Persian Gulf on one 
side, across to the northern end of the Red Sea on the other, and 
down both coastlines, to the Yemen on the west and Oman on the 
east, is entirely in his hands.” “The Bedouin tribes, before the 
rule of Ibn Saud, had had liberty to raid each other and had 
resisted authority, which irked them. Now they are well under con- 
trol—much, in the end, to their own satisfaction. Ibn Saud’s chain 
of wireless stations, his mobile striking forces, and his understanding 
of the Bedouin and their traditions have enabled him to maintain 
complete security. Security in Central Arabia is now perhaps 
better than anywhere in Europe in peace-time.” Four things, the 
author says, are essential to the control of the nomad tribes in this 
vast area: “Quick intelligence, complete identity of the governor 
with his force, greater mobility than the tribes, and a complete 
understanding of tribal traditions and habits.” On these rest the 
secret of Ibn Saud’s power and the measure of his stature as a ruler 

The author, who writes unobtrusively well, communicates to US 
the strong attraction which he feels for this remote, proud, hospitable 
civilisation, where the amenities of the twentieth century enrich 
without transforming a pattern of life more than a thousand years 
older and where the air tastes to him, as it did to Lady Anne Blunt, 
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like champagne. But his postscript, written presumably after the 
late war, suggests that the impact of the west on a people who have 
been described as the most easterly Europeans has become heavier of 
late. Air-lines, oil-wells, gold-mines and a higher education are exert- 
ing a strong pressure both on customs unchanged since the seventh 
century and on a primitive economic system. Standards of living 
ire, in material terms, rising. “In altering the way of life how 
far will the material character be altered, and what will be the 
effect upon Islam, through Mecca? ” Lt.-Col. de Gaury hopes for 4 
new Arabia, a phoenix ; but it looks as if there are going to be a lot 
PETER FLEMING. 
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Children’s Fare 
No Ponies. By Mary Treadgold. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
The Cottage in the Bog. By Maura Laverty. (Longmans. 6s.) 
The Bulleymung Pit. By Mathena Blomefield. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Ishybushy and Topknot. By Bernard and Elinor Darwin. (Country 
Life. 8s. 6d. 
Carmello. By Bettina. (Chatto and Windus. 6s 
Little Half-Giant. By A. de Quincey. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


A SMELL of delicious food comes from the present batch of children’s 
books. Crab, lemons, olive oil and red wine from Carmello ; saus- 
ages and eggs from Ishybushy and Topknot—particularly fine saus- 
ages, supplied by a griffin; “thin slices of pink ham, crisp brown 
sausage-rolls, pork cheese, stewed pears and cream, baked apples, 
gingerbread, lemon tartlets, and coconut cakes” (this meal, believe 
it or not, was tea) from The Bulleymung Pit. And, as we should 
expect from the author of Never No More, Miss Laverty makes the 
heroes of her new book play out their adventures to an accompani- 
ment of potato cakes, griddle bread, mushrooms stewed in milk 
and butter and fraughin pie. 

No Ponies adds little to this feast ; not surprisingly, since it is 
set in the South of France immediately after the end of the war ; 
and one or two touches suggest that the author, who wrote it during 
the last months of the war, was not entirely sure what conditions 
would be like. The adventure, however, moves smartly against a 
convincing background of little wooded coves, bare stony hills and 
mountain villages. It involves boys and girls froia England, ponies, 
a deserted villa, two Cockney children who pop up surprisingly in 
a mountain barn, and an “ underground railway ” by which promis- 
ing young Germans are smuggled out of Europe to keep their Nazi 
faith intact (in South America?) against the day of revenge. The 
moderately complicated plot makes the book suitable rather for the 
reader over ten 

The adventure of The Cottage in the Bog is certainly keyed high, 
the treasure for which Con, Mike and Essie search being no less 
e golden store which Fionn had made for Grania. But while 
that, and the underground passage, and the wicked foxy professor 
who lives in the big house of Glanaree may most delight the child, 
ip reading aloud will be enchanted by the homely back- 
> turf-cutting, the search for wild strawberries, the bread- 
e new calf 
The Bulleymung Pit is not a story ; 
ff a childhood on a Norfolk farm 
t has a great deal in it that children enjoy 
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the child’s feelings, and plenty about rabbiting, eating, market-day 
driving the pony, rook-shooting, hedgehogs, pigs and the little grebe 
It would be a good book for a child who enjoys watching birds 

The Darwins’ delightful picture-book exploits one of the com- 
monest and pleasantest fantasies of childhood: going on a magic 
journey every night instead of dully sleeping in bed, with clothes 
food and amusements of one’s own choice. A griffin is ihe vehicle 
for Ishybushy and Topknot. He takes them to a holiday stur, to 
a circus, to underground treasure ; they fly, ride circus horses, burst 
through paper hoops. It is almost as satisfying a fantasy as one 
used to invent in bed oneself. Carmello is another good picture. 
book. An Italian fishing-village, a poor one-eyed fisherman, a young 
'ady who drops her wedding-ring, a broken mast, an artist, some 
starfish and two little girls ; and the story pops out at us as in- 
evitably, deliciously and inconsequently as the pictures. 

In fairy-stories, humans find themselves in giants’ castles. In 
Lutle Half-Giant a giant—but a small one, only ten feet—finds 
himself among humans. Mr. de Quincey exploits this promising 
theme well, and develops a very convincing fairy-story atmosphere 
Russian, perhaps, rather than Grimm. JANET ADAM SMITH. — 


™ . 

Good Intentions 
British Security. A Report by a Chatham House Study Group. (Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 8s. 6d.) ; 
A SERIOUS study of the problems of British security would serve a 
most valuable purpose at the present time ; but alas! those who go 
to this book for enlightenment will be sadly disappointed. It gives 
the impression of having been composed by a group of men too 
busy or too tired to think clearly about their subject and perpetually 
seeking refuge, in evasion or goodwill, from the difficulties in which 
it abounds. At moments they descend into hitherto unplumbed 
depths of banality, from which they have fished up some fabulous 
pearls of platitude. I give a few examples, which perhaps provide a 
fairer impression of the book’s merits than anything which an 
irritated reviewer might say: “In all possible hypotheses, relations 
with the United States will be a factor of the utmost importance for 
the future security of the United Kingdom and indeed of the whole 
Commonwealth.” “Ignorance and suspicion are among the greatest 
obstacles to genuine understanding.” “ Frankness and firmness 
in dealing with the differences which are bound to occur should 
be all to the good, provided they are not accompanied by irritation 
or hostility.” “It is clear, therefore, that it is to her advantage 
and to the advantage of all other peaceable Powers that, as Professor 
H. A. R. Gibb has said, Britain should have a clear policy for the 
Middle East.” 

From such writing it is difficult to extract much meaning, but so 
far as one can summarise an argument which wavers hesitantly 
between platitude and tautology, and which employs words so loosely 
that it is often difficult to choose between giving them two precisely 
)pposite meanings, one may say that the authors assert the following. 
It is impossible to think about the problems of British security except 
on the assumption that the United Nations Organisation exists and 
will function effectively. Grave difficulties, however, are likely to 
arise, particularly in Europe and in the Middle East. With good- 
will these difficulties should be overcome ; if there is no goodwill 
the consequences will be so appalling that the United Natons 
Organisation becomes even more essential. The prospects, however, 
are favourable to co-operation between the Great Powers, because 
there is no possibility of irreconcileable conflict between Great 
Britain and the United States, and because the U.S.S.R., for all her 
tantrums, is chiefly interested not in expansion but in ensuring her 
ywn security. These propositions are supported by such inadequate 
factual or historical data that one must accept them as expressions 
of hope and goodwill rather than statements of fact or probability. 
One cannot help thinking, however, that such books as this, by 
increasing confusion of mind, do a great disservice to the cause 
they profess to serve: the understanding of international affairs 

Goronwy REES 


Fiction 


Phat Lady. By Kate O’Brien. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 


6d.) 


Comrade Forest. By Michael Leigh. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10 

Money in the Bank. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Jenkins. 8s. 6d.) 

The Herald of God. 
8s. 6d.) 

THE heroine of Miss O’Brien’s novel, the lady of the title, is Ana de 

Mendoza y de la Cerda, Princess of Eboli and Duchess of Pastrana 

In common, I fancy, with the bulk of readers, I had not h ard of 
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MILK CHOCOLATE 


and the 


Nation’s Milk Supply 


HE question of the supply of 

milk for the manufacture of 
Milk Chocolate is a vital one to 
our business. Amongst confec- 
tionery products, Milk Chocolate 
was the most popular choice of 
the British public in pre-war 
days, and we believe it will be so 
again when supplies are available. 
We regret that, despite represen- 
tations which have been made, 
the Ministry has not yet «— 
made any allocation of Z 
manufacturing milk for 


chocolate, notwithstand- 





ing our pre-war established in- 
terest in the dairy industry 
representing a capital cost ofover 
£1,000,000. No other branch of 
the dairy industry suffers from 
such a prohibition. 

Our pre-war use of milk was 27 
million gallons a year. If we re- 
ceived milk in the same proportion 
as we do sugar, the quantity in- 
volved would be less thanl” ,ofthe 
total milk production, and 
less than 7°, of the manu- 
facturing milk which is now 


used for other products. 
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her until That Lady. One-eyed and yet a beauty, the wife of Ru 
Gomez de Silva, minister to Philip II of Spain, she was reputed 4 
her lifetime to be that King’s mistress. But Miss O’Brien, as she 
emphasises in her foreword, has not written a historical novel: « It 
is an invention arising from reflection on the curious external story 
of Ana de Mendoza and Philip II of Spain.” What she has done js 
to write a novel of much beauty and fascination, at once subtle and 
satisfying. 

Synopsised, her story must appear as a simplé triangle. Whep 
the novel opens, Ana has been a widow for several years and jg 
living in retirement in the country. She returns to Madrid at the 
behest of Philip himself. She has never been his mistress, bur 
she has been his most intimate friend, the one woman in whose 
presence that enigmatic, tortuous king, with his new-fangled doctrine 
of divine right, can divest himself of his formalism and be a human 
being ; they are linked together by the knowledge that, if he had 
once spoken the word, she would have consented to become his 
mistress. Then, in Madrid, in complete knowledge of what she js 
doing, she dees take a lover, Philip’s secretary of state, her husband’s 
pupil and successor, Antonio Perez. How, by doing so, she is flung 
into prison at Philip’s command, with Antonio a fugitive, is Miss 
O’Brien’s story. 

Given such a story, the result might be anything, depending upon 
the talents of the teller. Miss O’Brien’s are great. She has, in the 
first place, a gravely beautiful prose style, the expression of an 
attitude of mind free of any vulgarity or meanness. Then, she can 
create character in the round: her three principal figures, Ana, the 
King, Antonio, are completely convincing; and not merely con- 
vincing as a middle-aged woman physically in love for the first time 
and struggling with her conscience because of it, as an obscurely 
jealous man who also sees himself, because of his position, as a 
semi-divine figure, and as a brilliant, unscrupulous and amoral man 
of affair They convince also as presentations of a very great lady, 

f a king who may always have had a bad Press in England but was 
heless the most powerful man of his age, and of a far-sighted 
subtle statesman. They are exalted beings, of a kind that the 
1 world knows no more ; one feels and accepts them as such; 
but this does not diminish their common humanity. The simple 
story itself might have been poignant in the hands of a lesser writer 

Miss O’Brien; but the characters, teing the characters they 

are, are at the heart of the international politics, the world move- 
I so that beyond the drama of the triangle, though 

to it and indeed affected by it, is tl 
affairs in the sixteenth century, the at 
and, the occupation of the Netherlands, the g 
the country despite the fantastic wealth pouring in 
New World. This background of world affairs Miss 


prooiems 























ndles as serenely and superbly as she does the 
heroine’s conscience and Philip’s circuitously suspicious mind 
to 3 


n 


his ability to handle a background of great events in relat 





focal point of personal relationships I take to be one criteri y 





c pr } ei 
which a novelist’s stature may be measured. On this criterion Miss 
O’Brien has written a richly satisfying and impressive n of a 
guite uncommon order. 








Comrade Forest is something of a tour de force. Iti 
Leigh tells us, “on the story of the heroic Soviet wom 
fighter, Liza Ivonovna Chaikina.” It is, in fact, a con 
pastiche, at times almost a parody, of a Soviet war novel. It is ona 





vel throughout. Here‘is a sample of Mr. Leigh's 
itt An officer is speaking to a sentry. “Het 
him, ‘A cold job you’ve got, even without the wind.’ Gryaznov 
shrugged. ‘Comrade Stalin and I, we do our parts, and the girl at 

ne’.” The fact that it is written “in English 
precludes it from consideration for the Stalin Prize. I sha 
end it for any Pollitt Prize 


One approaches Mr. Wodehouse’s new novel with trepidation; 











Mr. Wodehouse has become almost a political issue and considera- 
tion of his book appears to engender heat. May I, therefore, 0e% 
the question by saying that Money in the Bank seems to me henuc 
Wodehouse? He is as felicitous as ever in his use of the 
language, his descriptions as apt, e.g., “a pair of those Di 
. with tan toecaps which add so much diablerte t 
Ap} i I 

The Herald of God has no literary merit. The hero, a might 
fighter-pilot during the raids of London, turns cut to be ange. 
B 4s an account of operations at an R.A.F. fighter station at tat 

j : ias real d mentary interest 


Watrer ALLEN. 
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HE seventeenth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wureless (Hold- 
ig), Limited, was held in London on June 2 
Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., the governor d that the profit for 
© year 1945 Was J 1,S§1,905, an increase ol 352, 5S ihe durectors 
proposed the usual dividend of 4 per cent. and a special dividend ol 5 per 
cent on the ordinary stock he subsidiary companies Were due to pay 
Ss company 943,506 1 respect of I r.a From that 41.5$¢ \ lo 
ye paid to the Inland Revenue for E.P.T. assessed on this company and 
£168,000 in respect of income-tax Phat had enabled the direct Lo 
sic i34 ou King fund for the redemption of the tuncded 
stock, bringing that fund up to £400,930, equal to ihe amount 
outstanding 
e investmel m security stocks nd shares quoted on the 
l Stock Ex nge at £921,649 were somewhat less than they had 
velve months LC the market value showed n ppreciauion of 
9,000 at £1,000,649, which figure in total was in excess of the ket 
ue in the preceding year—a very salislactory posiuon 
They were aware that the Government had decided to acquire the shares 
of the operating company, which was their largest asset. They were told 
that some of the Dominions desired more control Phey did not caval at 


that and believed the situation could have been met by othes means with- 
out jeopardising the system as a whole 
Che request and the pressure for public ownership had emanated origi- 
| nally in and from Australia, and they did not think that the Dominions 
ACROSS 9. Up for a brush with the enemy. | asi whole were dissatisfied with the present set-up The company W 











) 1. Pickle a politician to make him $ | required to set aside half the profits over 4 per cent for the reduction of 
] umpy. (¢ 8S. he Seay see: Ce eee ©“* | rates and it had reduced very substantially rates all over the world, 
h =e a ae Simao “ie > Persistence. catches the mail, it | Particularly within the Empire, without waiting for the accumulation of a 
ounees. (€ een 9» | surplus over 4 per cent. At the moment, no price had been agreed with 
: un. Obvic t the instrument for a 9: Nothing prosy in this state p ‘ | the Treasury, and, failing agreement, the matter would have to proceed to 
male n & ae ane ys tang igs 99 ’ (B > |} adjudication 
" ~~ e did ag Shakespe = 7 | DISASTER OF DISINTEGRATION 
- 21. M evidently une tter of It should be made abundantly clear that the company had warned the 
13. She married an ange 4 oe a rear ty - ¢ Government of the disaster of disintegration which they believed was 
14 ~ Cony all —_— se facing the British Commonwealth communications system and the loss ol 
‘ 16 “a pe. (€ the foreign business. It was on that ground and in the interests of the 
. 18. Pett t é SOLUTION TO bli that they were taking every legitimate step to oppose the scheme 


om «Oo 


pu 
A wnible cap! CROSSWORD No. 379 hey were not opposing it on any political ground. they would have 











- , be opposed it as their bounden duty whatever Government had been in pe 
4 6. “* Some guiltle {} | Neither was the opposition based solely on any preconceived view n 
n ct ‘ & | the respective merits of n oOnalisavion OF private enterprise 
a @ | 
27. I ‘ , 
’ tt kor some reason quite nknown to them, the Government Nad decidcd 
5 28. “¢ i ¢ d |} to reduce rates, on gute uneconomic grounds, which would involve an 
| r Shak ‘ ‘ nnual cost of {2,4 { 2¢ o of which only would beneht the 
29. See ; ge s plant ' “_ 
1 (Ve \ ‘ Empire They could only ume that it was not intended to run the 
y DOWN | system in future on any economic basis He believed that if the com 
2. 1 _ pany had been allowed to manage its own aflairs it would have gone on 
§ Upr ter bo 
. 3. Nat French siove , } from succe to success They viewed wit pprehension the 
4 A fe ould be ‘ bility of the Government to make up.its mind or to make proper provision 
native | for future administration 
‘ de 
‘ 7. Readable € ‘ | With regard to the proposed sale of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
\- & “ Me ve aghast wit! € | Company to the English Electric Company, they had no qualms regarding 
13 a . Browning the future of the Marconi Company under such direction and ownership 
. | « ) d 
8 SOLUTION ON JULY 12th he report was adopted 
’ - 7 
4 The winner of Crossword No. 379 is: DouGLas HaAwson, Esq., The 
s Mcunt, Rillington, Malton, Yorks ! 
. a 
at 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


(The Operating Company) 
THE GOVERNMENT PURCHASE 











' - 1 
annual general meeting of Cable and Wireless, Limited, was held 


London 


THE 
on June 24th in 

Sir Edward Wilshaw (the chairman) said that the profit for the year 1945 
amounted to £1,381,784, compared with {1, year 1944 
Up to the end of May their traffic receipts this year had been higher than 
for the corresponding period last year. History was thus repeating itself 
After the last war the general opinion was that traffic would decrease, but, 
a substantial and sustained increase occurred 


227,757 tor the 


nevertheless, 


The subject uppermost in all their minds today was the decision of 
H.M. Government to purchase the shares of the company and so take 
over control and ownership of this vast undertaking The main reason 


for opposing it was that they feared it meant the break-up of the great 
British Commonwealth system of communications, and on that ground 
alone they would have opposed it by every legitimate means in their power 
whatever Government happened to be in office 

The main reason for the proposed alteration, as they understood it, was 
that certain Dominions desired to have a greater measure of control. They 
saw no reason why that could not have been achieved within their own 
territories without involving others who were not so minded and with a 
consequent damage to, and disintegration of, this great British Common- 
wealth undertaking 

TRIBUTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

There was no question about the enterprise and efficiency of the present 
organisation. High tribute had been paid to it from all quarters, both from 
Government, from military and from public sources. It had been their 
policy always to co-operate to the utmost with the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth Governments, but in this instance the dangers were so 
great that they had been compelled to come to the conclusion that it was 
their duty to the country to take every legitimate step within their power 
to prevent that obvious disaster taking place. 

As regarded the price to be paid for the shares, negotiations had been 
taking place between H.M. Treasury and the company, but up to the 
moment they had been unable to arrive at anv satisfactory conclusion 
Conversations were still proceeding. In the event of failing to reach a 
satisfactory conclusion, then the mattes would have to be submitted to an 
independent tribunal for adjudication. The directors would strive to do 
what was fair and best in the interests of 


hose concerned, 
The report was adopted. 


VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 





EXPANSION IN PRODUCTION AND SALES 











(ue thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
Ltd.. was held on June 2sth in London, Sir Andrew Agnew, C.B.E., the 
chairman, presiding 

| \ extract from the circulated statement by the chair 
man 

‘he pre f the vear, after making a substantially increased provision 
for exploratior nd general reserve, namely {70 is £768,322 as 
compared w {688,329 for 1944 [he improved results are a direc 
consequence of the expansion in production and sales of crude oil On 
the expendit de, drilling, production and field expenses have risen 
by I owing chiefly to increased drilling and higher wages 
Overt past few years our costs have steadily risen by reason of increased 
< fn id successive reases in wages. Higher labour costs 
w themsel felt to an even greater degree in the future, since 
th bo unions, which have now formed single Federation 
f< ral g purpose recently sued a new series of demands 

The Venezuelan oil industry had derived great impetus from the war, 
particularly in its later stages when, thanks to the efforts of the British 
and Amer n Governments, arrangements were made for diversion of 
sufficient st to avoid any appreciable interference with the development 
progra f the companies. This is illustrated by the fact that the 
produ f Venezuela rose from the rate of just under 750,000 barrels 
daily at the beginning of 1945 to just under 1,000,000 barrels daily by 
the end of the vear The Irrent production rate of the country is 
appr bly ul Our output has kept pace with this increase 
and the 194§ total of 61,675,125 barrels easily a record in our history 
0 proc ym for this year to date is at the annual rate of over 
7 nillior ry 

One of the primary contributing factors to our production increase was 
our n the La Paz fie'd on the west side of Lake Maracaibo. An 
important limestone oil reservoir was discovered in 1944 below the shallow 
s ) I xploited This discovery ranks as one of the out 
standing developments in the history of the Venezuelan oil industry 
Oo , m at La Paz is now about 40,000 barrels daily, as compared 
with or t 6.0 barrels da'ly before the discovery of the new horizon 
and we now have eight wells producing from the limestone. 

The repos ‘ adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


JUNE 


ONCE again the market is giving the speculative investor a reminder 
that prices do not go up in a straight line. Admittedly, the latest 
setback has not been of very substantial proportions—about 24 per 
cent. on leading industrials and anything from I0 to Is per cent, 
on volatile mining shares—but it has raised in many minds the 
question of the vulnerability of the current level of prices. Has the 
peak been reached or even passed or is it safe to budget for 
further rise? It is idle to pretend that markets are easy to predict 
at this stage. Prices are high and unless inflation really gets out of 
hand it is hard to see how there can be a substantial improvement 
from the present level. On the other hand, I feel reasonably con- 
fident that the trend of markets has not altered and that, on selective 
lines, a further rise will take place. I base that opinion partly on 
expectation that the cheap money drive will shortly be intensified and 
partly, of course, on the promising dividend prospects of a large 
section of economic activity. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR PROGRESS 


The full accounts of Cunard White Star underline the promising 
outlook for the Cunard Steam Ship Company, which holds a 62 per 
cent. controlling interest. Net profits of the Cunard White Star 
rose last year from £549,272 to £600,660, and after allocating 
£100,000 to reserves, the directors are maintaining the Ordinary 
dividend at Io per cent. As in every other industry costs are rising, 
but so large is the banked-up demand for transport of passengers 
and goods that for the present, at any rate, shipping companies 
should have little difficulty in passing on higher costs in the form 
of increased charges. Some inkling of what may be expected in the 
transatlantic passenger trade is given by Sir Percy Bates in his 
annual statement. He points out that whereas in 1939 the minimum 
rate for the top classsof ‘The Queen Mary’ was £57 Ios., the same 
class on ‘The Queen Elizabeth’ when she starts to run in the 
autumn will be £90 or perhaps more. Reviewing the various con- 
flicting factors in the outlook, Sir Percy takes a cautiously hopeful 
view which suggests that the Io per cent. rate is not in danger. 
Cunard Steam Ship has already maintained its own dividend at 
74 per cent. supplemented by a centenary bonus of 2} per cent 
The Steam Ship Company’s {1 Ordinary units, quoted around 34s. 
are yielding about 4} per cent. on the 7} per cent payment and look 
well worth holding. 

The strong position of the Cunard White Star Company suggests 
that when in due course the O.S.N. Realisation Company is liquidated 
shareholders should come out well. It seems a pity, therefore, that 


the R.M. Realisation Company should have disposed of its O.S.N 
investment after nursing it for so many years, just when the real 
value was beginning to emerge. 

PURNELL & SONS 


Over a year ago I included the 5s. Ordinary shares of Purnell & 
Sons, the Bristol printers and bookbinders, in a short list of specula- 
tive investments which were attractive from the E.P.T. point of view 
The ss. shares were then around 30s.; today they are standing at 
64s. 6d. Readers who purchased the shares and who now find 
themselves in possession of perhaps an unexpectedly large capital 
profit, may well be wondering whether the profit should be taken 
or whether there is a chance of sufficient further improvement to 
justify holding on. The cause of the recent sharp rise has been the 
extremely favourable results just announced for the year to Sep- 
tember 30th, 1945. So far from the company’s profits having 
declined from the high levels achieved during the war years, there 
has been a further spectacular jump from £428,585 to £815,133. 
Naturally, practically the whole of this increase in gross profits has 
been absorbed by taxation, which called for £770,000 against £400,000, 
but net profits after tax were up from £28,585 to £45,133. 

As the company is very moderately capitalised, even this small 
increase in net available earnings has enabled the board to raise 
the Ordinary dividend from 17} per cent. to 324} per cent. On the 
324 per cent. dividend the §s. shares now standing at 64s. 6d. are 
yielding only about 24 per cent., and at first sight it might well 
appear that the shares are high enough. The real point, however, 
is that if gross earnings can be maintained at something approaching 
the current level, net profits when E.P.T. has been abolished will 
amount to over 300 per cent. on the present Ordinary capital. The 
small balance of unissued capital is to be offered in the near future, 
but that will not alter substantially the earnings position. My advice 


to holders is to retain their shares for further improvement 
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COMPANY MEETING COMPANY MEETING 


ODHAMS PRESS EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY 
CORPORATION 


tnterithsnnoctbibainceningas NATIONALISATION A GAMBLE 














THE tweal ixth annual general meeting of Cdhams Press, Limited, was Tre fortv-ninth ordinary general meeting of Edmundsons Electricity 
, I roth in London Corporation Limited, was held on June 21st in London 
held on ju roth al . $ hel } . 
G. Cousins, C.B.E., the chairman, after ee Ton" re The Rt. Hon. Lord Royden, C.H. (the chaiiman), dealing with the 


























of Viscount Southwood and Mr James E. Ward, F.C saic Government's plan to nationalise the electricity supply industry, said that 

on trading for the year under review was poe ee ‘ 1gainst were it possible to say they had neglec ted their responsibilities as a vital 

19044. He thought it would be agreed that the figures were public utility; were it possible to say that they had failed the country 

rhey proposed transferring {50.000 to general reserve and the arduous, exacting years of war; were it possible to say that 

nending an ordinary dividend of 15 per cent. plus a Victory industry haa not been efficient and had not passed on the results of 

honus of 2} per cent., making 17} per cent. for the year. Whereas their ts efficiency to consumers by giving better service and by reducing prices 
urrent liabilities 2mounted to £2,870,161, their current assets were | despite rising costs ; in a wo were it not a successful industry, but one 
[4211,045. He suggested that that stowed a sound financial position that had lagged behind the umes and — lacking in enterprise, a case 
The consolidated profit and loss account of the company and its sub- mm _ be made for the dt astic change in a ot the industry, 
<idiaries showed thet the net profit for the year was £1,463,959, an increas? | Which was implicit in the Government's declared intention to nationalise 
of well over £100,000 on the previous vear. Of that sum the Exchequer | Nationalisation was not a panacea for the shortcomings of free enterprise ; 
would, they understood, claim no less than £1,066,643 for income-tax and | = Was a gigantic gamble to which no business man of experience could 


; : > his su t 
EPT. Taking the current assets and current liabilities in total, it would | SVE DS SUPpor ; 
be seen that there was a surplus of approximately £1,025,00¢ "There was no story of neglect or the need to find measures to arres 
| a decline, but one of competence and increasing service. They did not 
| suggest the industry was perfect ; it was well aware of the reforms which 





Every member of the board appreciated that a great publishing house 
was something more than a business. It was, in his view, a servant of the 











— were necessary and would, granted reasonable f:eedom trom interference, 
public uch, it had responsibility and could do much to assist in the be brought about Those reforms, which the industry had long advocated 
rehabilitation of their national life. He believed that every historian of the and which the companies expected to achieve in the course of the next 
future would give great praise to the dignity, honesty and fairness of the | few years, were 1) Electricity supplies available to 95 per cent. of the 
Press of this country as it was today constituted. In 1946 they hoped to | premises in the coal area: 2) prices the lowest possible consistent with 
be able to plan on a more constructive basis than they had-been able to do the cost of coal, wages and materials ; (3) forms of tariff standardised ; 
during the long years of fighting. | (4) standardisation of voltages completed ; (5) cirect current for domestic 

Like ever iness, however, they were still faced with factors beyond | supplies abolished hose were the prospects they offered the public 
their control, but ies was pleased to say that this year the company’s trading | Their fulfilment was the intimate concern of millions of consumers who 
had so far been well maintained. The compeny did not depend only on | today were getting good and increasingly cheap service without Govern 
its meny publications, daily and weekly ncwspapers, and many weekly and | Ment intervention 
monthly popular and scientific and business periodicals. They had a great rhe net profit for the year was £572,397, compared with £.5§38,065. In 
printing business and a book-publishing department which he suggested | 1935, 527 million units were sold to their cwn consumers at an average 
was much larger than any of the shareholders imagined. Then they owned price of 1.34d. per unit to realise just over £ 3,000,0¢ In 1945, 2,145 
the Borouzh Billposting Company, which had made such headway with million units were sold at an average price of I.1Sd. per unit to realise 





) up-to-date and artistic outside advertising. practically 114 million pour 
The report was adopted The renort was adopted 
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